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ONE IN A SERIES OF SEASHELL-INSPIRED ART TREASURES 
PRESENTED BY SHELL OIL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 





The Birth of Venus, Sandro Botticelli, 1478; Uffizi Gallery, Florence, Italy. Foto arte e colore — Milano 


The artist turns to nature to inspire his craftsmanship 


otticelli chose the mythical birth of Venus as a subject worthy of his brush 

and produced a masterpiece. Before then and since then most art has 

shown a preoccupation with the things of nature and the legends sur- 
rounding them. The seashell has for long held a fascination for the artist and 
served as his inspiration. But inspiration alone is not enough; it must be coupled 
with skilled craftsmanship to achieve perfection. 


Scientists, as well as painters, know this problem, for it is their task to equate 





the inspiration and the offerings of nature with the things man can use. 


At Shell, hundreds of scientists are engaged in the task of turning ideas inspired Shell Oil Company 
by nature’s hidden petroleum stores into substances useful to man. This imagina- of 
tive research results in products that perform better, last longer and cost less. Canada, Limited 


Millions know these products by the sign of the familiar shell. 
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LAING 194 BLOOR STREET W,, TORONTO 


* Old Master Paintings & Drawings 

* Krieghoff & the Early Canadians 

* Group of Seven 

* Contemporary Canadians 

* Contemporary British & French Paintings 


* Sculpture —Modern Masters 











Portrait of a Young Girl JUSTUS SUSTERMANS Horse and Rider MARINO MARINI 
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A tele sense cun 
SMA VLE Ws Sith 


Before you buy think of design, the entire design, Mrs Smith, not merely the shape or colour. Will 
it work properly? Is it easy to clean? Will it retain its quality after repeated use? Is it easily main- 


tained? Does the article bear the design of merit? Watch for this symbol of good design Mrs Smith. 
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Creative 
Communication 


A boy whittles a likeness of his 
dog out of a piece of wood... 
a painter creates his portrait 
with delicate strokes of brush 
on canvas. 


Both have acommon bond. 
Both create to fulfill a need 
for self-expression. Both 
communicate. 


The Telegram encourages 
writers to think creatively too 
and provides an atmosphere 
in which the creation of 
original thought prevails. 


This creative freedom natur- 
ally results in recognition. 


The National Press Checking 
Service announced that in 

the first quarter of 1960, The 
Telegram continued to lead 
all Canadian daily newspapers 
in the number of editorial 
“quotes” in other Canadian 
publications. 


The Telegram takes pride, too, 
that this newspaper’s writers 
and photographers have won 
more National Newspaper 
Awards than any other staff 
in Canada. 


THE TELEGRAM 


Daily Plus WEEKEND 
Bay & Melinda sts., Toronto 1 


CANADA’S MOST QUOTED DAILY NEWSPAPER 
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The National Gallery of Canada announces its Engagement Calendar for 
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Containing 28 reproductions of some of the outstanding prints in the important 
but little known collection of the Department of Prints and Drawings of the 
National Gallery of Canada in Ottawa. The calendar is so designed that after the 
engagement pages have served their purpose they can be detached to leave the 
reproductions as a permanent record of some of the masterpieces of graphic art 
in the National collection. 
Among the prints reproduced which have been selected to relate to the various 
seasons, holidays and events during the coming year, are examples by both old 
and modern masters of print-making from the fifteenth century to the present 
day, such as Albrecht Diirer, Hollar, Goya, Rodin, Millet, Rouault and Picasso. 


Size: 754” x 75%"; spiral bound to lie flat; 28 reproductions; boxed; a most 
suitable gift for sending overseas. Price: $2.50. 


To the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. Please send me 1961 engagement calendars at $2.50 each. 
I enclose cheque for made out to the Receiver General of Canada 

NAME . — 
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IMPERIAL 


A corporation, like a man or woman, does not 
exist entirely for itself. 

Its place in the community rests not only with the 
making and selling of fine products and services 
but also for its share, along with others, in the 


general cultural life of the country. 
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Besides human foes, the Company 
has saved the Indian from famine and 
plague. Many a hunger-stricken tribe 
owes its continued existence to the fatherly 
care of the Company, not simply 

general and indiscriminate, but minute and 
personal, carried into the details of their 
lives. For instance, when bots 
so pestered the Caribou of one region as 
to render their hides useless to the natives, 
the Company brought in hides from a 
district where they still were good. 


Dudson's Ban Compann. 


INCORPORATED 2°° MAY 1670. 
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IMPRESSIONIST PAINTINGS IN CANADIANCC 


by Evan H. Turner 


(> 24 March 1875, due to a pressing need for funds, Monet, 
Renoir, Sisley and Berthe Morisotauctioneda group of their 
paintingsat the Hétel Drouotin Paris. Although thecritic, Philippe 
Burty, had written in the catalogue’s introduction “They [the 
paintings] are as little fragments of the mirror of universal life, 
and the swift and colourful, subtle and charming things reflected 
in it well deserve our attention and our praise,” the sale became 
a mob-scene with such intense antagonism directed at the pictures 
that the viewers had to be quelled by the police. The opinion 
current at that time was expressed by Albert Wolff, the critic 


for Le Figaro, thus: “Perhaps there is here some good business 
for those who are speculating upon art in the future.” However, 
“the impression which the impressionists achieve is that of a cat 
walking on the keyboard of a piano or of a monkey who might 
have got hold of a box of paints.’” Almost a century later, the 
understated truth of the first part of Wolff’s statement dramati- 
cally emphasizes the strange lack of understanding evident in 
the second. 

The painting of those artists directly orindirectly associated with 
the impressionist movement has today a wide-spread popularity 


RENOIR. Réunion autour d’un bateau. Collection: Mr and Mrs Maxwell Cummings 
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probably never experienced by any other 
school of European painting. This is hardly 
surprising. Sophisticated connoisseurs can find 
satisfaction in the subtle skill with which a 
spontaneous effect is achieved while the happy 
amateur can receive immediate pleasure from 
the spirit motivating the picture. 

One of the most surprising facts to become 
evident in the recent exhibition, Canada Col- 
lects: 1860-1960, which inaugurated the cen- 
tenary celebrations of the Montreal Museum 
of Fine Arts was the considerable number of 
impressionist paintings in private hands in 
Canada. Almost every phase of the develop- 
ment of the impressionist approach to the sub- 
ject may easily be studied in private holdings. 
The one noteworthy exception is Manet who 
does not seem satisfactorily represented in pri- 
vate or, for that matter, in public collections. 

While a detailed analysis of the collecting 
of impressionist painting in Canada is not the 
point of this article, the facts should be briefly 
summed up. The earliest major collector of 
this school was Sir William Van Horne; the 
exact date that Sir William became interested 
in these painters is unknown but by the time 
of his death in 1915 he owned major works 
by Monet, Pissarro, Renoir and Sisley as well 
as Cézanne and Toulouse-Lautrec. His serious 
appreciation of this school is evident in the 
great influence it had upon his own very 
competent painting. Between the two world 
wars a wider circle of collectors became interested in these paint- 
ers; among these enthusiastic amateurs were Henry Osler and 
Frank P. Wood, Gordon C. Edwards and H. S. Southam of 
Ottawa, and Huntly R. Drummond of Montreal. However, the 
most wide-spread search for works by these masters has occurred 
in Canada as elsewhere, since 1945 ;among the most distinguished 
and active collectors in these years have been Mr and Mrs Lazarus 
Phillips and Mr and Mrs Samuel Bronfman of Montreal, and 
Dr and Mrs J. A. MacAulay of Winnipeg. 

It is interesting to view a few of the impressionist paintings in 
Canadian collections in the light of the development of the move- 
ment. One of the most interesting early works of this school to 
be found in Canada is Renoir’s Réunion autour d’un bdteau in the 
collection of Mr and Mrs Maxwell Cummings. Painted in 1862, 
this picture shows Renoir’s work during his first year of academic 
study. Sharing studies with him at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts at 





RENOIR. In the Forest. Collection: Oskar Federer, Esq. 


this point were Bazille, Monet and Sisley, each of whom played 
an important role in the development of impressionist thinking. 
In the Cummings’ painting one sees the young Renoir attempt- 
ing a remarkably complex composition which has difficult per- 
spective problems. Most of his future predilections are already 
evident: the delight in a light-hearted happy subject, the use of 
bright colours, the interest in a particular feminine type. The 
consistency of the holiday attitude more than compensates for 
such awkwardnesses as the confusion in the grouping of the 
figures and the difficulty in handling the foreshortening of the 
boat. The type of subject and the emphasis on bright areas of 
colour show clearly the influence of Boudin’s beach scenes to 
which Monet may easily have introduced Renoir. In spite of the 
scene’s high-keyed colours, the broad, virtually unbroken areas 
of colour, for example the sky and the water, display little real 
understanding or even awareness of the effect of light and atmos- 
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phere upon the thing seen; the painting is obviously a studio 
conception of the out-of-doors. 

In 1865 Renoir went with Monet to Chailly, a small town 
near Barbizon, on the edge of the Fontainebleau forest. There 
the friends painted from nature for the first time and encountered 
the influence of the masters of the Barbizon school. One of 
them, Diaz, became particularly interested in Renoir, and urged 
him to paint with brighter colours. Diaz’s influence in the young 
man’s painting is evident in the handling of the lights and darks 
on the clump of tree-trunks on the left in In the Forest in the 
Oskar Federer collection. This painting, which must have been 
painted in 1865 or possibly early in 1866, still shows a tentative 
quality in the drawing of the smaller tree trunks. Of much 
greater importance, it shows Renoir trying to capture the effect 
of the moving light in the shaded area. Rather than painting 
broadly, as in the earlier work, Renoir now describes any single 
area with small brush strokes; he still tends to think in terms of 
the predominant local colour of each part but this new vitality 
of brush work, which may easily have been influenced by Corot’s 
method of painting foliage, is a significant step forward to the 
mature development of his style. 

In the following years, before the first group show of 1874 
when the term “impressionist” was coined, the leading figures 
of the group worked together and unquestionably acted as an 


PISSARRO. Factory on the Oise. Collection: Mr and Mrs Samuel Bronfman 
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essential stimulant upon each other. By thinking together they 
gradually evolved a similar approach to a subject although, 


naturally, each approach varied in terms of the personality of 
the man. The elements characterizing the impressionist approach 
may be seen in Pissarro’s superb Factory on the Oise in the collec- 
tion of Mr and Mrs Samuel Bronfman. 

In April 1872, Pissarro returned to Pontoise and in the follow- 
ing year he painted four different views of the factory seen in 
the Bronfman work. For an understanding of his approach one 
must realize that each of these paintings concentrated upon the 
same contrasting elements: the buildings, the foliage, the moving 
water, the sky and the factory smoke and the clouds. In the 
Bronfman painting, as is often the case with Pissarro’s paintings 
at this point, the light is bright but there is no strong contrast of 
light and shade due to bright sunshine. In each of the subjects 
the artist seeks to represent the light of a particular moment and 
it is the consistency of this light, and its effect upon the colour of 
each part of the picture, which may be called the dramatic point 
of the painting. Linear detail is eliminated; even such sharply 
defined forms as the chimneys become fused with their sur- 
roundings due to the atmospheric perspective. The colour of any 
single area is analyzed in terms of the lights and reflected lights, a 
good example of the variations being the tonal contrast of the 
foliage on the further bank of the river and its reflection in the 
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water; the brush stroke is broken and the hue of each stroke 
accordingly varied. In sum, the colour and the technique are 
used to augment the suggestion of the fluid play of light over 
the whole scene. 

The logical development of Pissarro’s technique is seen in The 
Orchard belonging to Dr S. Graham Ross. Painted in 1893, it 
reflects the influence of the pointillists; it shows Pissarro break- 
ing each area into much smaller brush strokes and, by contrast- 
ing the tone of each stroke, achieving a much greater intensity 
of effect. The reproduction shows the uniform value of tone that 
Pissarro achieved in the lawn, but it does not suggest the brilliant 
intensity — much greater than in the earlier work — dependent 
upon the constant variation of the hue. 

Monet, of all the impressionist painters, seems to be the best 
represented in Canadian private collections. Two are here il- 


lustrated; The Slopes of Orgement belonging to Mr and Mrs 
Lazarus Phillips dates from about 1878 while the Federer Garden 
at Giverny was formerly signed and dated 1881. Both are ex- 
ceptional examples of Monet’s work during the years that the 
impressionist group exhibited together. The dramatic impact of 
the splendid Federer painting depends upon the intense solid 
blue sky which is in such contrast to the flickering sunshine on 
the plants and on the pots of gladioli in the foreground. The 
seemingly simple composition has in fact a most subtle variation 
depending upon twos: the chimneys, the boys, and the flower 
pots. While the Federer painting is one of dramatic brilliance, 
the Phillips painting presents the most subtle juxtaposition of 
subdued but contrasting hues conveying ingeniously the intensity 
of tone a landscape may have on a cloudy day. In this painting one 
feels that the relation of colours and brush strokes is far more im- 
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IMPRESSIONIST PAINTINGS IN CANADIAN COLLECTIONS 


MONET. The Slopes of Orgement. Collection: Mr and Mrs Lazarus Phillips 
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MONET. Garden at Giverny. Collection: Oskar Federer, E. 7 
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portant than the composition of the actual elements; in this respect 
it prophesies the concentration upon hues and brush stroke rather 
than upon the subject which characterizes Monet’s late works. 

A particularly charming example of the impressionist interest 
in creating a unified representation of the thing seen is Berthe 
Morisot’s Girl with Doll in the collection of Mr and Mrs Maxwell 
Cummings, painted about 1883. The intensity of the child is 
marvellously suggested in spite of the very summary treatment. 
A balance is achieved in spite of the child’s being placed off- 
centre by the brilliant pink flowers on the left which become 
more neutral and not so demanding as they approach the child. 
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The privately owned pictures illustrated here have been chosen 
more-or-less at random. However, these few examples do sug- 
gest the evolution of what may be called the impressionist at- 
titude which is so well represented in Canadian collections. After 
the eighth and last group exhibition in 1886, the leaders of the 
movement developed their style in somewhat different direc- 
tions. Taken as a whole, this group with its concentration upon 
colour and brush-work and with its choice of a subject having 
no significance other than its own appeal opened new avenues 
of approach and attitude which made possible the ostensibly 
more sensational achievements of art in our own century. 
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W. G. LITVINENKO. The Stillness of Spring. Linocut 





SOVIET AND CZARIST PAINTING 


he exhibition of Soviet painting recently shown in Montreal, 

Ottawa and Toronto, through the generous co-operation of 
the Soviet government, concentrated attention on the work of 
those artists most admired by orthodox taste in the Soviet Union; 
admired, that is, equally for technical ability and for sociological 
comment. There was no opportunity of seeing anything by 
those artists, of whom there are known to be many, who are 
working in the contemporary idiom of the non-figurative. 
Since this was avowedly an exhibition of Soviet art, it was 
obviously impossible for the Soviet authorities to include any- 
thing representative of the old Czarist regime, either. Therefore, 


by John Steegman 
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SERGEY ALEKSEYEVICH GRIGORYEV. Lest We Forget. 1959. Approx. 64” x 89” 


it may be of some interest to take a glance at what is virtually a 
school unknown outside Russia. (The writer visited Russia in 
1937, and saw the paintings shown here in the Russian Museum 
(Mihailovsky Palace) in Leningrad. — Ed.) 

Russia’s contributions to the art of the ballet and the art of the 
novel have, of course, been profoundly influential throughout 
the world. But it can hardly be claimed that she has in the past 
produced anything of much significance in the way of painting; 
certainly nothing that could be called specifically national or 
Russian. Even her great mediaeval icons were essentially 
Byzantine. All the same, there was a short period in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries of a definite and very 
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SOVIET AND CZARIST PAINTING 
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MIKHAIL MIKHAILOVICH DEVYATOV. October Wind. 1959. Approx. 60” x 80 








KARL BRULOFF. Two Young Ladies 
Russian Museum ( Mihailovsky Palace), Leningrad 


top right: 
DIMITRI LEVITZKY. Portrait of a Lady 
Russian Museum (Mihailovsky Palace), Leningrad 


below right: 
DIMITRI LEVITZKY. One of The Beauties of Smolny 
Russian Museum (Mihailovsky Palace), Leningrad 


below: 
DIMITRI LEVITZKY. One of The Beauties of Smolny 
Russian Museum ( Mihailovsky Palace), Leningrad 





SOVIET AND CZARIST PAINTING 


delightful flowering, even though the flower was a hybrid and 
an exotic. 

It all began after Peter the Great created St Petersburg as his 
“window on Europe,” and it gained impetus under his 
successors, the Empresses Elizabeth Petrovna and Catherine the 
Great. The fashion in taste was set by foreigners, by Italian 
architects like Rastrelli and, later, by English ones like Cameron; 
by French painters like Louis Tocqué and, again later, by one or 
two English portrait-painters like George Dawe, who were 
profitably enticed by Catherine to St Petersburg. 

Russian-born artists may have had no hand in setting the 
Petersburg fashion, whether it was Italophile, Francophile or 
Anglophile; but they did show an aptitude for following it with 
great ability, even occasionally giving it a slight Russian accent. 
The first secular Russian artist to achieve eminence was Dimitri 
Levitzky, who was born in 1735 and died at the age of 97 in 
1832. Levitzky is very French; in some of his portraits he 
suggests Greuze or Vigée Le Brun, but he is not quite as bad as 
that. His best and most famous achievement was the series of 
seven full-length portraits known as The Beauties of Smolny (the 
Smolny Institute was for the education of high-born young 
women). These gay and charming pictures, painted between 
1773 and 1776, are clearly French-inspired, yet they have a 
perceptible Russian accent. This is especially marked in the char- 
acteristically bright colours and in the reference to traditional 
steps in the Russian ballet; for instance, the lady at left is clearly 
executing a step from the Dance of the Nursemaids in Petrouchka. 
Both these endearing ladies are wearing cherry-coloured skirts 
with emerald-green ribbons and bodices of bright blue and 
lemon yellow. Levitzky was by far the most distinguished 
Russian painter of his day, and is entitled to a higher place 
among European court painters than he now possesses. 
Levitzky’s contemporary, Fiodor Rokotoff, 1735-1808, is even 
more French, with almost nothing of Russian. His Portrait of an 
Architect is straight Louis XV and is almost as impersonal as a 
typical portrait by Drouais or Tocqué; but, like those, it is an 
excellent piece of decorative rococo furniture. 

In the next generation, Vladimir Borovikovsky, 1757-1825, 
chose rather to be Italianate. He is variously said to have been a 
pupil either of Levitzky or of Rokotoff, but in his earlier period 
he was concerned with church painting. This was not in the 
conventional Byzantine tradition, but was in the Italian manner 
and was therefore much admired. Later, Borovikovsky turned 
to court portraiture with great success, painting Catherine, 

Paul I, Alexander I and most of the nobility. 

A more considerable portrait-painter was Orest Kiprensky, 
1773-1836. He enjoyed a wide European reputation, and indeed 
his Self-Portrait hangs in the Uffizi in Florence, among the other 
Self-Portraits of the famous. His Portrait of a Man is still rather 
French, suggesting a more rugged Ingres. But with his Portrait of 
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OREST KIPRENSKY. Portrait of a Man 
Russian Museum ( Mihailovsky Palace), Leningrad 


FIODOR ROKOTOFF. Portrait of an Architect 
Russian Museum (Mihailovsky Palace), Leningrad 


Captain Davidoff, the poet and military writer, Kiprensky 
becomes almost entirely English. This, like many others of his 
portraits, recalls William Beechey and, to a lesser extent, 
Lawrence; it has far more character than most of Beechey, but it 
is less subtle in colour than early Lawrence of that period. 
Before the end of Kiprensky’s life, the fashionable taste of 
Petersburg had become decidedly English. We see this in the 
portraits of Karl Briiloff, 1799-1852. Briiloff was always a 
romantic. Early in life he had had an immense success with his 
Fall of Pompeii, a pretentious, restless and yet inanimate affair, 
rather like a second-rate Italian opera; later, however, he 
produced a number of portraits which have very real merit. 
Briiloff’s Self-Portrait clearly derives from Vandyck’s English 
period, especially in the romantically drooping hand. In the 
large group of Two Young Ladies, of 1839, we have the typically 
English paraphernalia of the period, horses, dogs, riding-habits 
and romantic landscapes, although the colour is more fruity 
than is usual in English portraits; the young lady on the left 
wears a dark-blue and turquoise velvet habit, the one on the 
right rich blue-black one. 

This charming, if slightly absurd, group heralds the Petersburg 
taste of the 1840s, very different from that set by Levitzky in the 
1770s. Then it had been a fusion of Boucher’s Bergéres with 

the court ballet, and would have been approved of at the Petit 
Trianon. With Briiloff, two generations later, it is the period 

of the delightfully inappropriate “English Cottage” at Peterhoff 
(does it still exist?), when the English intimate-romantic had 
taken the place, all over Europe, of the French public-rococo 
and of the Italian classical-historic. 
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RISTKIPRENSKY. Portrait of Captain Davidoff KARL BRULOFF. Self-Portrait 
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ARTIST IN ACTION SERIES: I 


with Lawrence Sabbath 





LOUIS 
MUHLSTOCK 





Non-Objective. 1951. Collection: Alan Falk, Esq., Boston, Mass. 





here is nothing in the art of Louis Muhlstock to suggest «he 
current fad of anger or violent dissatisfaction with life. The 
wonder he conjures with his tools has little in common with the 
idea that annihilation precedes creation, that the making of an ohjet 
d'art is only possible for the artist after he has achieved the total 
destruction of that object for himself. 

Louis Muhlstock still pursues the same variety of subjects that 
he always has. Because the spirits within himself that he must 
exorcise are neither hostile nor passionately didactic, the results 
of his efforts are friendly and reassuring. They are the mature 
statements of the compleat artist, the sensitive craftsman, neither 
arty nor artful. He is not bohemian in his way of life nor conser- 
vative in his attitudes. Nature finds in him an interpreter of those 
values for which simplicity of vision is a prime requisite, whether 
the subject-matter be a forest path or empty room, a curled-up 
nude or goat, a flower study or a non-objective rendering of the 
images of his serene inner eye. 

For him there is not enough time to interpret the scenes around 
him, let alone try to remake the universe, an attitude held by so 
many artists today who believe that the latter is their chosen role 
in life. 

Our conversation, recorded on tape, was held in his new, fault- 
lessly clean, carpeted studio on St Famille Street, where the walls 
are covered by his recent works, where the window ledge holds 
examples of Eskimo art (his collection of Canadian and European 
art is large), green plants, a pot of stones whose abstract designs 
he finds “more vital than anything that has been done in this 
field” and on the floor in front of us a pail that held smouldering, 
pungent, pine branches. 


Non-Objective. 1951 
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QuesTION: You have worked in many mediums and with every 
kind of subject-matter. What prompted you to a non-objective 
style? 

Munistock: The only thing I can say is that it was just another 
stage in the development of a painter, just one more phase. They 
are things I have experienced in nature in a particular way. 

Q: Was this a gradual development? 

M: Itcan only come as the result of previous years of painting. 
One doesn’t begin by doing a non-objective right off unless he’s 
copying or imitating someone else. I didn’t approach it until I 
felt | was right for it and when the time was ripe I was prompted 
to do it by a force over which I had no control. Behind it was a 
full year’s research. What you see before you are a lifetime’s ex- 
periences of things that accumulate. 

Q: Do you remember at what point you actually decided to 
work like this? 

M: No. I can’t pin it down to the exact point but I can remem- 
ber it began in the summer of 1951 and from then on I spent a 
full year at it and I have done several series since. 

Q: Why did you refuse to sell any of the 28 abstracts from your 
first showing? 

M: [still have them and I think I would like to keep them for a 
little while longer. The later ones I did not mind selling. 

Q: What particular meaning do these abstracts have for you? 
M: The meaning is a colour and a form that I had never done 
before in any of my previous canvases and that were done di- 
rectly from nature. It also expresses feelings, thoughts and moods, 
not only rhythms and colour combinations that are unlike the 
other paintings done directly from nature. 


Reclining Figure. 1959 





Q: Isthis automatic drawing, then? 

M: No. 

Q: Then where did these forms arise from: 

M: From forms that one experiences in nature, forms that one 
isn’t aware of when just walking along without stopping to look 
very closely and intimately at shapes in nature. 

Q: Do you have any new projects in mind: 

M: None that I am aware of. If something new presents itself 
then the time will be ripe for that certain new phase to be. 

Q: Have you tried any new techniques like paint dripping: 

M: No, that we leave to Pollock and to others who have ex- 
perimented with painting and accidents and hope to find things 
suggested to them through the accidents of the painting itself. A 
number of years ago I experimented drawing with a piece of 
beeswax and painting over the waxed areas. 

Q: Do you see Canadian art moving in any special direction? 
M: Well, there have been a lot of new tendencies in Canadian 
painting, much of it stemming right here in Montreal, a direction 
that had been given by the younger French Canadians. New 
things will perhaps come out of it. At the moment it’s hard to 
predict. It may come from painters who have gone to Europe on 
government scholarships. I doubt it very much, but something 
new should come of it, otherwise Canadian painting will be at a 
standstill. Because the elders in Canadian painting haven't re- 
newed themselves for a long time, they are continuing in the 
direction of fifteen to twenty years back, so anything new will 
have to come from the younger people. 

Q: Do you think Canadian art is sufficiently well grounded to 
receive an impetus from within itself? 


M: The good Canadian artists can stand on an equal footing 
with the painters in the United States and with a good deal of 
what is being done in Europe. It isn’t necessary to go there for 
new ideas but it is good to go to renew oneself, to see what is 
being done, to see museums and taste of the wonderful painting 
that has been done until now. In my own case I hope I haven't 
been at a standstill and, as you can see from the works around 
you, there are hardly two things that repeat themselves either in 
subject-matter or in colour. I am constantly experimenting. 

Q: I would like to know something about your working 
methods. Do you work direct on canvas? 

M: These abstracts happen to be painted on wood panels in oil. 
Q: How did you begin since these don’t represent any forms 
that I immediately recognize? 

M: Theyhavetobeconceived quite completely before painting. 
Q: Doyousee the colours that way as well? 

M: Yes, as completely as you see it there. 

Q: In this non-objective with the red streak down the centre, 
does this look the way you pictured it before you started 2 

M: Yes, it had to be just that way. 

Q: And is it meeting the same standard of taste as is met for you 
in your landscapes? 

M: Well, if it didn’t I wouldn’t enclose it in a frame and show 
it because I have destroyed some. I scrape them down from time 
to time to save the canvas or just destroy them completely. 

Q: Can you say at what point a painting is finished for you: 
M: It’s hard to know. One has to know when to stop, when the 
statement is completed. It’s an awareness particular to each canvas. 
Q: And when you destroy one, can you say what standards it 
has failed to meet for you: 


Young Negro Woman. c. 1935. Charcoal Drawing. Collection: Emile Hollander, Esq. 


Eva, Spring 1947. Collection: Charles Sol Avrich, Ex. 
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prich, Esq. 


M: It has to hold everything that we know is good in painting, 
to be structurally correct as to composition, form and colour and 
to have subtlety and it has to be painted so that one is not aware 
at once of these factors but these qualities are there when they 
are looked for. 

Q: Do these abstracts have to meet new standards: 

M: No, notatall. 

Q: How do you actually define this non-objective in front 
of us? 

M: The joy of looking at flowers in the summertime. For me 
it has the essence of flowers and without it having green leaves 
or the form of a flower, but it has the essence of a hower. This 
one beside it has a feeling of movement in space. 

Q: And is that red meant to be, for instance, a rocket ship? 

M: No. IfI reverse the canvas it can be a red canoe. This one I 
can’t define, it’s a form in space. The red colour is not special, 
just a colour, it’s not necessary to define the reason for the colour 
there. 

Q: Let’s look at this oil with its two doors, orange brick walls 
and closed shutters. Isn’t this part of a series that you have done? 
M: It’s one of a dozen or two that I did in Montreal’s slum 
section. 

Q: Since you are a social being, why these empty rooms and 
desolate alleyways? 

M: The lanes and the streets I remember from early childhood. 
Without actually painting the people, I feel I am close to them 
and almost living with them in and behind these doors. There is 
a subtlety of colour that comes out in these old neglected 
buildings. 

Q: Isthat green the actual door colour? 


Seated Woman. Wax and ink-wash drawing. The National Gallery of Canada 


M: Yes-there is no attempt to symbolize here. If anything the 
green represents decadence, no growth here at all. 

Q: Do you feel free to change things whenever you want to? 
M: You can eliminate what you don’t find absolutely neces- 
sary but the warmth and harmony of colour appeal to me, it’s 
part of the scene about me. 

Q: And you're not making any social preachment:? 

M: Notatall. It tells its own story. I don’t have to preach. It’s 
the same for the empty rooms. What intrigued me was the feel- 
ing of rooms that had been lived in. To try to express the silence 
of a room was something that I wanted very much to arrive at, 
and at the same time to play with shapes on canvas, to create a 
composition and to play with structures and textures. That feel- 
ing of dry rot in this other canvas, well it was actually there. 

Q: Is there anything symbolic about this next painting with 
the green plant in the middle of the floor. 

M: No. I put it in later to help fill out the space, also to suggest 
the feeling of a plant being left behind when the people were 
gone. It helps emphasize the emptiness of the room because there 
was new life in the plant reaching out to the light that still came 
into this room. 

Q: Where have you done most of your work? 

M: Righthere inthe heart of Montreal, some in the Laurentians. 
It’s not necessary to travel even that far because Montreal has as 
much as one painter can do in a lifetime, if not more, right in the 
city, in this room, out of this window or across the road. 

Q: What is there in these scenes to keep you so occupied? 

M: It isn’t only the scene, it’s the people about us, they are as 
important as the scene, which has been overpainted, in Canada 
so I don’t concentrate only on the Canadian scene, as much as on 
anything that has form, life, movement, animate or inanimate, 
anything. 

Q: Let’s turn to this drawing of a young fawn. What was your 
approach to this work? 

M: My answer would come almost as a result of having listened 
to the recording of your interview with John Marin where he 
says, at one point, that there has to be a love of the thing one 
does. In this case I have a great love for animals and I spent the 
entire summer just looking at and drawing animals and, for the 
first time in perhaps thirty years, I didn’t paint a single landscape 
because of this love for the animal which held me as other years 
would have held me to landscape or an empty room. 

Q: Was this drawing done outdoors from actual life? 

M: Yes, it was a fawn that was in captivity. I wanted to capture 
the animal form, the gentle form, the drawing that is held within 
the form. The look in the fawn’s eye was to me as beautiful as 
the look in a young woman’s eye or child’s eye, clear, alert. 

Q: Did vou have the same feeling about this next drawing of 
a goat? 

M: It’s one of a series of perhaps several hundred drawings of 
a single goat which we keep on our farm in the Laurentians 
where I usually go for the summer. I spent the entire morning 
and afternoon waiting for the goat to settle down after its meal, 
then I drew in order to search out the most beautiful and har- 
monious form that I could find in that model. 

Q: Was that what your eye sought for each time you drew 
that animal: 








M: Yes, to convey my feeling and my love for that animal. I 
was going to say that there is absolutely no control over the force 
that drives you to do what you do, in this case to set aside an 
entire summer painting, sacrificing what might have been an 
income for the entire year for the sheer pleasure of drawing and, 
I might say, something that has been neglected very, very much 
because so few people in all of Canada draw for drawing’s own 
sake and so few people here acquire a drawing for its own sake. 
There seems to be very little understanding or feeling or need 
for drawing — it has to and must be a painting or it isn’t enough. 
Q: But do you have an explanation why you spent all summer 
with this one goat? 

M: There is no explanation other than that I met a wonderful 
model and I didn’t want to let go of that opportunity to draw 
her. I also drew geese and chickens there but the goat was the 
full model for that summer. 

Q: Can we look now at this oil painting. It is a landscape with 
tall trees, a man, a building and a car on the right. What was the 


actual process involved in painting this Montreal scene? 











M: The desire to paint, to express what I felt before a given 
subject, to try and arrive at the feeling of warmth and light oi: an 
early autumn afternoon. I put my easel on the sidewalk and 
painted. 

Q: Was this the actual canvas on which you began: 

M: This canvas of 26 by 30 happens to be my sketch size. The 
painting is done directly on the spot, directly; whatever appears 
on this canvas is done right there, there is no preliminary drawing. 
Q: Do you work on it later in the studio? 

M: Notat all. If it’s not finished it remains that way. There is 
no going back at all because one never feels exactly the same 
way about a given subject and one never sees it again exactly 
the same way. There are no two days that are alike, no two 
houses that are alike, one has to work quickly and sum it up as 
quickly as one can jot down the mood and expression in a human 
being’s face. 

Q: You won't add anything that you didn’t have in it at the 
time you did it on the spot? 

M: Nothing. One can permit himself to make a little correc- 
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tion but the general feeling of light and form is not disturbed 
n once it has been found and put down. 

d Q: What appealed to you about the forms in this painting? 

M: The tree form has intrigued me as much as the human 
form. I always see them as living forms, the grace and stateliness, 


e the cathedral-like form that I was aware of in this particular 
rs structure. 
r. Q: You have a figure in this landscape. Isn’t that unusual for 
you: 
is M: It isn’t a figure, just another little note that might be any- 
e thing. Sometimes, and very seldom, I make a little note suggest- 
V ing a figure to give that feeling of height and space above the 
0 ground, and it’s only something to go by. When I want to paint 
is humans I do it for its own sake and in that case I forget the 
n landscape. 
Q: Why do you keep them separate: 
e M: When I walk along the street and find a beautiful form it’s 


that form I want to speak of and I am not concerned with the 
= movement of a car or of a human being. It’s the structure of the 





Landscape on Mount Royal. Le Musée de la Province de Quebec 
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tree itself or of the group of trees that is complete in itself. 

Q: What about the colour: 

M: The colour is as I found and felt it at the time I looked at it. 
Q: Does the finished painting resemble what you first had in 
mind: 

M: It very seldom approaches what one sees because we are 
still competing with something that is far greater than canvas 
and paint — we are competing with God-made forms and here 
it’s an optical illusion on canvas and it can never equal anything 
that has been created. 

Q: The artist looks at his finished work and some months later 
he may say that the painting worked itself out for him. 

M: This one bears a great resemblance and it is painted as well 
as I could possibly paint that particular afternoon. I may not like 
it later or I may not find it very satisfying. 

Q: And the artistic impulse — how is that found in this painting? 
M: It’s part and parcel of my way of living. It’s just as important 
to be able to paint and draw as it is to have a meal. 

Q: What is the most satisfying aspect of this painting? 

M: It was that I had the opportunity of going out to paint that 
day. I felt that I was living that afternoon because that is my way 
of living. 

Q: Do you ever work from sketches? 

M: No, because I find that when I have made a sketch it is 
already a complete statement and there is no sense enlarging or 


Dozing Goat. Chalk Drawing 
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making a book of a thought that one is able to put down in two 
or three lines or on one page. 

Q: Do you ever work from memory of a scene? 

M: No. Only the actual, visual object because there is always 
something new to find in nature and rather than repeat or draw 
from within me I prefer to continually learn from nature and to 
draw out of nature. 

Q: Do you have any special working habits? 

M: I don’t think one can be tied to habits in painting. You 
have to be moved by your subject in order to paint. There are 
times when I don’t paint. I may look through a stack of draw- 
ings and eliminate or tear up or find a drawing to retouch or 
clean or “fix.” I leave many drawings unfixed in order to be 
able to come back to them. 

Q: Do you do your own framing? 

M: No, that’s the framer’s business. 

Q: What about titling your pictures? 

M: It isn’t really necessary. For my non-objective show there 
were no titles. I didn’t want people to look for what I can sug- 
gest they look for. I wanted them to bring their own feelings 
and reactions to the pictures and to give them their own titles if 
they wanted and if they were needed. A drawing of a human 
doesn’t need a title and a landscape doesn’t need one. It’s obvious 
titles are only for catalogues. 

Q: Where did you get your early art training? 














Wo M: I practised drawing, as one learns to draw or does not learn 
to draw, at a public school from teachers with little training and 
little to pass on. I also took evening classes as often as possible. 


ays Q: Was there any painting talent in your family: 
aw M: Talent only expressed through feeling for a work of art, 
to but no one before me had a chance to express themselves through 
painting. 
Q: What prompted you into this field: 
‘ou M: That’s almost as impossible to answer as if you would ask 
are me what brought me into this world or why you were born. 
w- There is a power over which a child has no control, absolutely 
or no control. It’s either there or isn’t there. My career began in 
be 1928 when I went to Europe and was able to paint and draw for 


four years, every day from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. I was introduced to 
art for the first time and I was able to learn the alphabet of 
painting. 

Q: When you came back to Montreal what followed from 





Four Ducklings. Chalk drawing. 
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- there? — The Lord Beaverbrook Art Gallery, Fredericton 

1g- M: The Depression followed. 

1gs Q: What effect did this trip have on your style and how did 

if you apply it to Canadian painting? 

an M: Well, those were the formative years. I learned to read and ee situs 

‘al ; ¢ refer our readers to other articles by or about Louis 

vs write over there and I began to apply it to the material around = yyhistock in past issues of Canadian Art: Vol. I, No. 1 

me. I thought of going back but never did. (p. 24); Vol. V, No. 2(p. 75); Vol IX, No. 4(p. 140) 


Resting Fawn. Chalk drawing 
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Downburst. India-ink wash drawing. 2” x 5 


Perambulators. Monoprint. 6” x 16" 
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SYMBOLS OF THE REAL 


As I drove into Kingsland, a new residential district in 
Calgary, I could hardly imagine that there was much of 
artistic interest. But in a Canadian city I never know. In 
one of these houses, from the outside so like a thousand 
others, Ronald Spickett has his studio. 

He has worked there for two years. In that time his paint- 
ings have altered radically, although I saw that the dif- 
ferent styles have a family resemblance, and that one can 
follow their development. 

After a scholarship year in Mexico he began a series of 
semi-abstract paintings of armoured figures, perhaps the 
effect of the violence of that country. Some two dozen 
paintings, most of them very attractive, showed man in 
need of protection. More open, abstract work followed 
with occasional linear indications of figures (one was hung 
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in the third Canadian biennial). Then came violence, 
conflict of tone and wild design sometimes not resolved. 
Spickett was well aware of the lack of unity, however, 
and the act of painting was an attempt to find it without 
relaxing the tension. This phase was like a corridor lead- 
ing toa room, very desirable to reach, even though what 
he would find there was unknown. Some of these “‘corri- 
dor” paintings are as recent as the summer of 1959. In the 
early autumn large paintings (four by six feet), closely 
related to what he does now, revealed an important 
change. They are resolved, calm and strong. 

The studio is full of large paintings stacked against the 
walls. He may add a dozen new ones in two or three 
weeks. 

Spickett has always retained a linear quality. Recent works 
are complexes of crossed lines; the character of each paint- 
ing determined by prominent knots and skeins, and by 
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colour. Detail is developed in places into a controlling 
forni. They are non-objective. 

The new serenity means that he has reached a compara- 
tively satisfactory stage (much of his previous creative 
anxicty has disappeared). There is correspondence with 
oriental art, not in appearance, but in the underlying 
philosophical outlook; strong interest in eastern religions 
has built up an authentic background. We live with nature 
as part of it, rather than above it as its conquerors. He 
believes he can develop his present style for a consider- 
able time. 

Paintings have not been named for the last year or more. 
Designation by a letter and the year has given way toa 
numerical system placing the painting chronologically, 
for example, 20-59. 

Spickett feels tied in with international tendencies in 
painting. No one stands alone. He is part of an advancing 





Two Figures. Oil on masonite. 48” x 48” 


army ; and he says we can all participate in an expanding 
awareness. 

His aim, when gradually forming his thickets of colour, 
isto make a symbol of reality. The whole painting is the 
symbol and he has no need of symbols within the paint- 
ing. Spickett’s interest is in reality (the philosopher’s stone 
of most of the best modern painters) and its relation to 
man. For him naturalism, or even magic realism, is too 
clogged with appearance to penetrate to the reality he 
tries to find. The basically sentimental character of fan- 
tasy he feels (rightly, I think) to be on a lower level. As 
for decoration, it is founded in pleasure. If painting is 
carried beyond decoration it becomes founded in pain, 
he believes, and a sublime thing. Asked if he thought of a 


Plaster and wire relief. 30” x 24” 


Canadian art, or even of an art of the Prairies, he replied 
that painting is a human act that varies according to re- 
gion and country, but is necessarily of one piece today. 
He agreed that there is an abstract academy now, but he 
believes that non-objective painting is most valid for the 
artist working in the second half of the twentieth century. 
When still a boy, Spickett wanted to be an artist. He was 
born and educated in Regina and, at sixteen, became a 
cartoonist on the Regina Leader Post. During the war he 
served in the navy and sailed as far as Britain. Three years 
as an art student in Calgary followed and continuous 
painting to the present time. 

In his earlier representational period figures were his sub- 
ject — never still-life and seldom landscape. Thomas Ben- 
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Painting 4-60. Enamel on masonite. 4’ x 6’ 


ton interested him as a student, and Philip Guston (figura- 
tive paintings), Steumpfig, and later Orozco and Rico 
Lebrun. All have used the human figure extensively. 
Now, man is still at the centre of his preoccupation, al- 
though his canvases or, more often, masonite panels are 
non-objective. Enamel (bought in cans) is flicked with a 
brush and allowed to trickle. The runnels are controlled 
by turning the panel. The scale of the picture he feels to 
be important (about five by six feet now) and it may be 
increased in the future. 

Spickett considers himself in no way separate from the 
general public. He would like to reach it with his paint- 
ings, drawings and occasional sculpture, but only on his 
own terms. MAXWELL BATES 
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RONALD SPICKETT ON PAINTING 


One of the fascinating aspects of a work of art is its place 
in time, appearing instantly or gradually as its formative 
process allows. It is a natural growth and as such obeys 
the cyclic laws of birth and death, sickness and health. 
The nourishment may be sparse here in the Canadian 
West but a rugged if somewhat stringy form appears. As 
elsewhere, the sentiment of illusion gives way to the un- 
compromising reality. The seeking of deeper and more 
extensive artistic meaning and expression concerns me 
and, while art possesses the pathetic quality of all human 
effort, we find it retains also the spiritual nobility of being. 
Painting to me, and here we must show no embarrass- 
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Ronal.! Spickett’s comments on painting 
are taken, with permission, from the 
Natioval Gallery catalogue, Spickett 
and Caiserman. The exhibition is now 
touring Canada 


ment, has its place in the realm of the religio-philosophi- 
cal and must be entered into and looked at as such. The 
wonder and vitality of nature is not dissected entirely, if 
at all, by logic. The hope of complete participation in the 
eternal moment, removal of self or motive and realiza- 
tion of inviolate potential, places it here. It stands when 
moment is stilled. Time is altered only slightly and the 
occurrences of human wonder linger until the painting 
disintegrates. 

If my painting retained the image or illusion of form lon- 
ger than seemed contemporary, it is only because I have 
found it necessary to experiment, grasp, accumulate ideas 
and methods, in order to unravel and release them. As 
part of this process, I have developed a respect for the 
natural tendencies of materials and desire to co-operate 
with them rather than force or adulterate their effects. 
The charm of spontaneity comes only when the eye (or 
ear) responds to the intuitive rightness of the act. The 
laws upon which these reactions are based are the prob- 
lem of aesthetes. As a painter I am only concerned with 
there being a reality extending beyond myself. The 
creative act is a consuming performance. 

To have arrived at a point of perfection in painting is not 
to have arrived at all and the very idea has no place in my 
painting today. The possibility of greater participation in 
and awareness of nature and reality exists to haunt me. 

In this respect, I am always beginning and, by the same 
token, always finishing. The symbol in my painting has 
simply been replaced by the more direct symbol of the 
painting itself and all that this implies. 
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The Cherry Blossoms and the Samurai. 1920 
Ink on paper. 133.4.0m X 32.1.-m 


Because cherry blossoms fall quickly before 


they fade, they are likened to samurai who 


prefer death to disgrace and who do not hesitate 


to die for the cause of their master 





TOMIOKA TESSAI, 1836-1924 


The illustrations in this article are from an exhibition of paintings by Tomioka 
Tessai, organized by the National Gallery in celebration of the Unesco program 
to further understanding between East and West. — Editor 


aving attained this year the lofty age of eighty-six, I look 
back upon the collection and study of the paintings of 
Tomioka Tessai which has occupied me for the past fifty years. 


As you all know, the widespread recognition of the greatness 
of Tessai, already an accepted fact in Japan, was extended to the 
western world by the overwhelmingly enthusiastic reception 
given the travelling exhibition that toured museums in the 
United States several years ago. Since Tessai’s position in world 
art is now secure, there is no need for me to comment upon it, 
and I should like only to call to your attention the profound 
meaning of his works. 


The spirit of Tessai, refined and enriched by “‘the reading of ten 
thousand books and the travelling of ten thousand miles,” 
reached its ultimate accomplishment through the dual path of 
painting and calligraphy, which represent the essence of Far- 
Eastern art. His paintings express the realm of the Three Trea- 
sures and Three Felicities, which are Good Fortune, Wealth 
and Long Life, while his inscriptions on them, all aimed at the 
moral betterment of the social order and men’s minds, are per- 
meated with the spirit that all men are brothers and that peace and 
happiness are for all mankind. This is in complete accord with the 
sage doctrines of the founder of my sect, Kobo Daishi, who 
taught that we must believe in the Three Treasures of the Ryobu 
faith, and of Prince Shotoku, who preached a deep reverence 
for the Three Treasures. 


In this sense, my efforts over the past fifty years have not been 
directed simply toward the gathering of calligraphy and paint- 
ing, but rather toward realizing my great determination to 
propagate the true way throughout the world by means of a 
unification of religion and art. My sole desire is to nurture 
through art the religious concepts in the minds of all people, 
and so to contribute to world peace and international good will. 


The opening of a travelling exhibition of Tessai paintings in 
Canada is thus a fulfilment of my cherished desire. The works 
to be exhibited in your museums include some of the finest 
masterpieces from among the paintings of Tessai that I have 
treasured over these many years. If all of you who visit the ex- 
hibition will give some consideration to my humble thoughts, 
through the viewing of these works of art, I shall be very happy. 
SAKAMOTO KOJO 


Sakamoto Kojo is bishop of the Kiyoshi 
Kojin Seicho Temple, Takarazuka, 
Hyogo Prefecture, Japan 


Hotei Playing with Children. 
Ink on paper. 132.1. 0m x 31. 
Hotei has been regarded as on: 
Gods of Good Fortune since t/ 
(1600-1868) 
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§ bx is worthy of being called the greatest painter produced 

by Japan in recent times. He was a man of wide learning, 
renowned for his scholarship and erudition. He was fond of 
travel, and from youth to old age took advantage of all his free 
time to roam on foot over the length and breadth of Japan. 
Interested in history, geography and folklore, he was also in 
continual contact with the grandeur of natural scenery, and 
ceaselessly trained his eyes toward the clear perception and 
understanding of reality. His achievements as a painter, spring- 
ing from such a powerful discipline and rich experience, do not 
belong to “‘art for art’s sake” but can rather be called, in the 
truest sense, art for the sake of humanity. 





2 sat Sk eal 
Flowers Symbolic of Loyalty and Filial 
Piety. 1924 

Colours on paper. 133.4 cm X 33.3.cm 


The hollyhock (K’uei) in China, whose 


flowers are heliotropic, was regarded as a 
J P 8 


symbol of sincerity, and hence of loyalty 


The Ceremony of Gathering Seaweed. 
1916 

Light colours on paper. 105.5 cm x 
45.7-m 

In the Shinto ritual held at Sumiyoshi 
Shrine in Yamaguchi Prefecture, people 
make offerings of wakame (a kind of 
seaweed) 
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The Zen Master Ming Ts'an Eating 
Potatoes. 1920 

Light colours on paper. 131.5 «mx 
32.1cm 


er . ? ih 
This picture shows Ming-Ts an, a hig 


Zen monk of the T’ang dynasty who led 


a simple life quite aloof from riches or 

fame, receiving Li-p’i, a former prime 

minister, who, influenced by his vir, 
came to see him and talk of the nobilit 
of Nature 
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te Goddess Mi yabi-fuku. 1923 
ight colours on paper. 128.7c-m x 
0.6 cm 


An Elderly Couple Pounding Mochi (rice 
paste). 1923 

Light colours on paper. 136.5 cm x 
33.3.em 







The God of Happiness and Longevity. 1920 
Light colours on paper. 133.0 cm x 64.5 cm 


One of the Seven Gods of Good Fortune 


Such a course of development is in perfect accord with tradi- 
tional ways of thought about art in the Orient, and with the 
orthodox Oriental view of artistic creation; it is profoundly 
bound up with the artistic ideal expressed in the Eastern pain- 
ter’s ancient canon, “The living expression of spiritual grace.” 


Born in Kyoto in 1836, he began in his early years to master 
the highest scholarly disciplines of the Far East: Japanese and 
Chinese classical literature and philosophy, Buddhist thought, 
poetry etc., and was himself the author of a number of books. 
His development as a painter was similarly eclectic; beginning 
with the study of Chinese Ming and Ch’ing painting of the 
“Southern School” lineage proper to the scholar-artist, he then 
practised the Yamato-e painting which is the wellspring of 
Japanese sensibility, as well as the styles of Otsu-e and Ukiyo-e, 
which breathe the more robust air of a people’s art. These vari- 
ous manners of painting, sufficiently digested, continued to 
ferment and mature as he passed through his fifties, sixties and 
seventies, until at last, in his eighties, they culminated in the 
magnificent luxuriance of the art of his late pericd. The splen- 
dour of his ink-tone, the delicate softness of its gradations, his 
firmness of manner and grand scale of organization, as well as 
the vivid brilliance of the colours he laid on over the ink—are 
all practically unrivalled in recent times. They manifest the 
consummation of Eastern painting methods. Moreover, the 
distinctive character of the art of Tessai lies in the fact that it is 
carried out in accordance with a clear and precise view of hu- 
man life and of the world at large. In requesting that those who 
see his pictures begin by reading the inscriptions on them he 
was drawing our attention, I think, to the fact that the total 
meaning of the picture is what really matters. 


Tessai’s recognition in the world as a painter dates from 1907, 
when he wielded his brush at the command of the Emperor 
Meiji. After that, he was nominated to a number of leading 
positions in Japanese art circles. However, keeping himself aloof 
from worldly affairs, he devoted his whole life to the mission 
of painting right up to the time of his death. It is worthy of 
note that, though contemporaneous with the giants of post- 
impressionism in France, he lived longer than any of them to 
reveal the progress of his true merit as he entered upon his last 
years. Indeed, the awesome spirit of freedom manifested in his 
paintings will be comprehended by everyone without regard 
to East or West, for, as Pascin once remarked, ““Tessai, il est un 
artiste mondial!” 


In the name of the Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai, which has been, 
for the last 26 years, ardently endeavouring to promote inter- 
national cultural exchange, I pay my profound respects to the 
National Gallery for its project of holding a travelling exhibi- 
tion in Canada to acquaint the Canadian public with the great 
art of Tessai. It is sincerely hoped that the project will go a long 
way toward the furtherance of understanding between the 
Japanese and Canadian peoples. NAGAKAGE OKABE 


Nagakage Okabe is president of 
Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai, (The Society 
for International Cultural Relations) 














































































































Ch’ang-o Fleeing to the Moon. 1923 
Colours on paper. 134.3 cm x 54.5 cm 


According to Chinese Legend, Ch’ang-o, 
the wife of an immortal, stole the elixir 
of immortality from him while he slept 
and fled with it to the moon, where she 
became the Moon Goddess 





The Realms of Im 


Cilours on paper. 











Dol of a ‘ on ‘ fo. - q seg ee | — 
‘ve Realms of Immortals on Mount P’éng-lai. 1924 The Leisurely Life of Su Tung-p’o. 1922 Ink Landscape: Peace and Prosperity. 1895-1904 
"SON paper. 141.2 cm x 37.9.cm Light colours on paper. 131.8 cm x 32.1¢cm Ink on paper 206.6.cm x 70.5 cm 


From the Chinese classic entitled Shin-Ching 
which compared the peaceful, prosperous China of 
the time to the nine aspects of nature. The painting 
celebrates a similar period of peace and prosperity 
in Japan 
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If Dr Evan Turner never does another thing, 

he will be remembered as the director who 
abolished the 25-cent admission charge to the 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. A seemingly 
small matter, one that dates back to the found- 
ing of the Museum in 1860, yet how significant 
in its implications. 

Recently the Museum has not only regained 
the importance of its position as Canada’s 
oldest gallery, it has won the grudging respect 
of Montreal’s young and fiery avant-garde who 
had felt their non-figurative efforts were 

being neglected. 

February began with Canada Collects — 1860- 
1960: European Painting. Montrealers had a 
rare opportunity to see 210 European paint- 
ings, sent from all parts of Canada, the United 
States and Europe, that have been privately 
collected by Canadians since 1860.What might 
have been a matter of mere curiosity, to see 
works never before publicly exhibited, turned 
into delight at the sight of generally first-rate 
examples by such masters as Cézanne, 
Rembrandt, Picasso, Van Gogh, Bronzino and 
others. Not only have Canadians collected in 
surprising abundance, they have bought well 
with a catholicity of taste that might well make 
envious museums anywhere. 

This treasure trove was followed by a surprise 
that gave rise to more pro and con opinion 

than any show in years. Soviet Painting, 63 
paintings and 40 graphics, drew in attendance 
after two weeks over eighteen thousand 
persons. Planned by Murray R. Chipman and 
the Ambassador of the USSR to Canada, it 
purported to suggest current trends in modern 
Russian art. Many of the artists showed great 
technical skill but the social-realism of the 
subject matter, offering a narrow variety of 
theme, more closely resembled our own poster 
and magazine art. 

The season of innovations approached the 
startling with the 77th Annual Spring Exhibi- 
tion. Last year there were 1631 entries of which 
a two-section jury chose only 67, the smallest 
in history. The howls of the rejected were 
added to by the lamentations of the public who 
found even in the tiny, final group numerous 
undesirables. This spring the one five-man 
panel selected 254 from 1664 submissions and 
as if to confound the confusion, nearly every- 
one agreed that this was one of the best shows 
ever. And so it was, both from the point of 
view of breadth of style and quality. There are 
obviously more painters than ever before or 
perhaps last year’s ruthless treatment en- 
couraged artists to send in better products. 

Not all of the prize winners approached award 
level. No quarrel, however, with the $1000 
Centenary Grand Prize winner, Smiling Head 
No. 2, by John Ivor Smith. This bust in cast 
stone, an almost lubricious yet sweet looking 


old man, slate black in colour, is a superior 
piece of work, made more prominent by the 
fact that the other sculptures were slight in 
size and idea. The $500 prize award to Rupert 
Jones for a girl’s head in plaster was a senti- 
mental, academic effort. Louis Jacque for a 
sprightly collage and Toni Onley for a lively 
gouache shared the Watercolour and Other 
Media prize. The Jessie Dow Award for oil 
‘painting went to Marian Greenstone for an 
amorphous abstract, expertly executed yet not 
an exciting or novel use of the medium, con- 
sidering the experimental work that is being 
done in this field. Purchase Awards went to 
Marcelle Ferron, a Montrealer working in 
Paris, for a bold and colourful abstract, to 
Harold Town for a splashy blue outburst that 
seemed, as usual with his large canvases, too 
self-conscious, and to Robin Watt, a perennial 
winner, for a deftly handled but hardly 
meaningful portrait. 

There have been few displays of outside artists 
by the private galleries, only an Irish and a 
French painter. It means that the galleries are 
able to exist on the sale of Canadian works, a 
situation no one would have thought possible 
a few years ago. And this despite an almost 
two-fold increase in the number of galleries 
that now dot the area around the Montreal 
Museum. 

The smaller galleries strengthen the view that it 
is not possible to categorize. At the Galerie 
Agnes Lefort, Marcelle Maltais, a veteran at 





MARCELLE MALTAIS. Invitation au voyage. 
Galerie Agnes Lefort 


THE MONTREAL SCENE 


27, exhibited the splintered surfaces of her oils 
which resemble geological striations. Also 
shown were new gouaches by Edmund Alleyn 
that struck me as being too precious and miss- 
ing the serious quality of his better known 
work. 

His large oils were shown at the same time by 
the Galerie Denyse Delrue and here too it 
looked as though he were reworking the suc- 
cess of his early triumphs. The new, large and 
still emerging style in Marcelle Ferron’s show 
took the form of ebullient abstractions. Léon 
Bellefleur seems to have broken completely 
with the medical “slide” studies. In his new 
oils he uses the palette knife freely in small 
canvases that reflect a fresh outlook 

on nature. 

Alfred Pellan (Denyse Delrue) has no trouble 
filling the canvas. These twentieth-century 





ALFRED PELLAN. S’abstenir. Galerie Denyse Delrue 


Bosch landscapes in cinemascope burst out ot 
their frames and suggest the muralist. The 
small canvases look like designs for playing 
cards, the size restricts him. But in the large 
ones, like a Persian miniaturist, he leaves no 
space unworked. Insertions of glass, charcoal, 
sand, make for dazzling concoctions. I find 
these imaginative proliferations something too 
much but there does not seem to be enough of 
them to meet the demand. 
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At Galerie Dresdnere, works of the young 
Parisian, Francoise Adnet, whose children and 
young girls have a fashionably hungry look, 
reveal a linear facility that fails to hide the trite 
message. Jean Dallaire had a return show and 
the wizardry of his playful attitude still reminds 





DEREK MAY. Red Nude. Waddington Galleries 


me of elaborate cartoons, gaily dressed fiesta 
celebrants and nothing more. Stanley Lewis’ 
sculptures filled the room but I could not find 
anything as original as some of his earlier 


pieces. 











From Ireland came Daniel O’ Neill (Wadding- 
ton Galleries) in a show that I missed, and from 
Vancouver, Molly Bobak, with a tremendous 
variety of canvases that looked like an open 
closet full of the products of her busy mind. 
Amidst this wanton diversity, four of her fine, 
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DANIEL O'NEILL. Bathers. Waddington Galleries 


expressive forest drawings reaffirm her high 
ranking in this field. Derek May is able to 
invest a large canvas with vitality as in Land- 
scape 10. Some others, though, stir only a 
temporary visual stimulation brought on by 
his excess of interest in small repetitive shapes 
and use of bands of solid blue. 

There are few artists who can sustain the atten- 
tion of the onlooker with a big canvas. The 
Junior Associates of the Montreal Museum 
show at the Stable Gallery, of Toronto’s 
Painters Eleven, showed this clearly. There was 





no way to account for the high price tags o1 
these large, poor canvases; none of the offer- 
ings of Jock Macdonald and Harold Town 
suggested the better ones on display at the 
Montreal Spring Show, although Nakamur 
showed a rather pleasant Broken Waves. 
Gallery 12 at the Museum had more luck. 
Marian Scott has moved to vibrant squiggle, 
of white line, and Sarah Jackson in the same 
showing repeated the broken forms of the 
body in her usually arresting manner. They 
were followed by Umberto Bruni and Frank 
Lipari. Bruni’s small canvases resembled 
ground stained glass, abstracts that suppress 
the human image but lack their own strong 
central motif. Lipari showed his skill at birds, 
and such, patterns that reveal the print 
designer. His larger canvases were subdued 

in colour. 

Late in February (Montreal Museum) we had 
our first glimpse of a new series of Eskimo 
graphic art which was quickly sold out. As 
usual the fertility of the Eskimo mind abashed 
most viewers. Eskimo carvings have lost their 
interest now that they are turned out in 
quantity, hurriedly and often poorly formed. 
There is no reason to believe that the same 
won’t happen to future productions of these 
lithographs and stencils that are done in black 
and white or with colours at most. The designs 
tended to be soft and decorative; only a few 
had the subtlety and strength of their 

best carvings. LAWRENCE SABBATH 
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THE TORONTO-HAMILTON SCENE 


The dramatic unfolding of a vivid human per- 
sonality through the creative act of painting - 
this is something a retrospective exhibition of 
anartist’s work allows usto glimpse. This spring 
A. Y. Jackson, at the Art Gallery of Hamilton, 
and Jock Macdonald, at the Toronto Art Gal- 
lery were thus honoured - and revealed. 

Both these artists have been known and loved 
throughout Canada, not only for their painting 
but also for the stimulus of their personalities: 
A. Y. Jackson, warm, uncomplicated, generous; 
Jock Macdonald, gruff, uncompromising, in- 
spiring. But it is not on his personality that an 
artist seeks to be appreciated in a retrospective 
exhibition. 

Jock Macdonald’s work, dating from his time 
in British Columbia in the thirties, shows evi- 
dence of an unusual and intense painter. But 
the images which have seemed to mean most 
tohim — waves, birds in flight, trees and growth, 
rocks — these are constricted, inhibited, bound 
and tied, in tight almost ugly paintings. Some- 
times straightforward landscapes erupt into 
weird surrealist worlds as if a strong energetic 
force begged to be freed. After 1946, Macdonald 
turned increasingly to small non-objective 
water colours. In this more fluid medium he 
began to find the way to release the images that 
seemed to demand expression. 

Then suddenly in 1957, at the age of 60, this 
man suddenly found himself. In a series of large 
and magnificent oil paintings since then, the 
images which for years seethed beneath the sur- 
face have been liberated in a style of great fluid- 
ity and breadth. Along the wall of the big gal- 
lery at Toronto these great paintings of the last 
three years stride like giants from some utterly 
resplendent Valhalla — Fleeting Breath, Heroic 
Mould, Iridescent Monarch, Forbidden Valley. 
These canvases bespeak a splendid world into 
which Jock Macdonald has burst after forty 
years of painting and striving. 

A. Y. Jackson’s development is too well known 
to need elaboration here. The Hamilton retro- 
spective included three of the 1913 Assisi paint- 
ings which dramatically indicate how well he 
had assimilated the lessons he learned from 
Cullen and Morrice, and through them, the 
French impressionists. His war canvases owe 
much to the post-impressionists, especially the 
ravishing Springtime in Picardy. The exhibition 
was notable, however, for a large collection of 
sketches, whose spontaneity and brilliance con- 
tinued to be evident long after his studio works 
were marred by clichés, a slackening colour 
sense, and a lessening of tension. His oil sketches 
over thirty years celebrate the love affair be- 
tween A. Y. Jackson and the Canadian North. 
The 1959-1960 season opened brilliantly at the 
Laing Galleries with — of all things -— a show of 


drawings. Remarkable, we said, that anyone is 
bothering to draw nowadays. Remarkable that 
an abstract expressionist like Harold Town 
should prove to be a gorgeous draughtsman. 
Then it turns out that all Canada is drawing 
again - or still. Anyway, the Here and Now 
Gallery gave us a welcome chance to see what 
is being done right across the country - Naka- 
mura’s richly simple lines, Hedrick’s sensuous 
blobby brush drawings, represent two very 
diverse uses of ink on paper. 

The most valuable aspect of the Toronto Art 
Gallery’s Venetian Show was the collection of 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Venetian 
drawings. Simultaneously a show of drawings 
from the fifteenth to the nineteenth centuries 
at Laing’s gave added perspective. Classical 
drawings are usually working drawings for lar- 
ger canvases. Most modern drawings are done 
for their own sake. Only in one field of con- 
temporary art does the working drawing seem 
to survive to real purpose. This season the sculp- 
ture show at Laing’s and Anne Kahane’s sculp- 
ture at the Isaacs Gallery were both given added 
depth and illumination by having the working 
drawings hung in conjunction with the finished 
work, 

The Ontario art scene was exposed to several 
breaths of fresh air from elsewhere in Canada. 
From the east came a show of Contemporary 
Quebec painters seen at the Art Galleries of 
Hamilton and London and a show of painters 
from Eastern Canada at the Here and Now: 
from the west a travelling exhibition of Seven 
B.C. Painters. I was struck by the distinctly 
regional qualities which both these groups dis- 
played. A predilection for “pure” painting and 
the influence of Nicholas de Staél dominated 
the Quebec exhibitions. A passionate preoccu- 
pation with their natural habitat, the Pacific 
coast, distinguishes the B.C. artists. Seen in this 
perspective, Toronto artists, face, Janus-like the 
Group of Seven northland and the abstract ex- 
pressionism of the New York School. 

Not only did we see group shows from the west 
and Quebec. A master from each region was 
given a one-man show here this spring — Jean- 
Paul Lemieux of Quebec at the Roberts Gal- 
lery and Jack Shadbolt at Laing’s. 

Lemieux’s remote attenuated landscapes create 
a mysterious world of infinite time and vibrat- 
ing space, suffused with nostalgia. His stiff, doll- 
like figures possess a disturbing vitality, and 
when added to the landscapes acquire totemic 
qualities. He is capable of a high degree of ab- 
straction while at the same time evoking a sense 
of time and place. In La Route (which will be 
going to Venice this summer) he not only de- 
picts a road with classical perspective but pre- 
sents a subtle essay in the delineation of space 


of which a geometric abstractionist could be 
proud. 

Jack Shadbolt seems to me a regional painter 

in the best sense. This season’s show, which was 
the first Shadbolt has had in the east for a long 
time, indicated that he was arriving at a syn- 
thesis of the European elements of colour har- 
monies and architectural form, and the totems 
and grasses and insects of British Columbia. Out 
of these elements he has created many large and 
disturbing works, notably his Sinister Emblems. 
Emerging out of a murky background, frag- 
ments of insect heads, Indian masks and totems 
leer like faces from a nightmare as if the artist 
was rendering in paint Jung’s collective uncon- 
scious. Shadbolt is a magnificent craftsman. The 
surface of his painting is rich and sensuous, the 
structure firm and sure. But technique is simply 
the underpinning for the ideas and images that 
boil to the surface in colours of power and in- 
tensity. Shadbolt’s work is warm, passionate, 
full-blooded painting by a Canadian master. 
The work of Lemieux and Shadbolt seems 
worlds removed from the violent ejaculations 
of the New York automatic school so dramati- 
cally revealed in William Ronald’s one-man 
show. It has little relation to the urbane passion 
of Harold Town or to Michael Snow’s excit- 
ing researches in space and time. 

Two thoroughly unsatisfactory exhibitions put 
on by the Canadian Group of Painters and the 
Ontario Society of Artists this year inevitably 
raise the vexed question of the value of Society 
shows of this nature. That Society shows are 
not only valid but indispensable is proved every 
year by the Canadian Society of Graphic Art 
in whose annual show artists at every stage of 
development exhibit their work in the strin- 
gent and experimental media of graphics. No 
overnight reputation is made, no fortune 
amassed on the strength of a graphics show. 
But the political manoeuvring — the toes that 
musn’t be stepped on and the wrists that must 
be slapped — all this is too apparent for a com- 
fortable perusal of the paintings in an os A or 

c G Pshow. The personalities keep showing 
through. And yet Salons still play an important 
function in the acceptance of a painter by the 
public. Even the vigorous commercial galleries 
find it easier to sell a painter who has shown in 
theosa. 

Increasingly the commercial galleries are pro- 
viding a continuous bazaar for the display of 
the artists’ wares. Their function is, indeed, a 
great deal more than purely commercial, and 
this year their individual personalities as galler- 
ies has become more clearly marked. The Laing 
Galleries, as well as claiming for their “stable” 
some of the top-drawer Canadian artists — Shad- 
bolt, Town, Tonnancour, Smith — has distin- 
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guished itself with some exceptional exhibitions 
of real importance, notably of course, the Ten 
Modern Masters of Sculpture. The Roberts 
Gallery combines the sale of such fine painters 
as Lemieux and Pellan and Goodridge Roberts 
with lesser but sure-selling artists like Winter 
and Arbuckle. (And if the soft step on the broad- 


loom in these two galleries proclaims a healthy 

respect for a healthy bank account, well, artists t A [LE RY 
must eat.) The most uncompromising of all is 

the Isaacs Gallery. By a remarkable combina- 

tion of hard-headed intelligence and sensitivity, 

AvIsaacs hascollected almost all the good young 


experimental artists that Toronto has produced, 
169 Avenue Road, Toronto 





including one of Canada’s most original and 
under-estimated painters, Michael Snow. The 
Here and Now Gallery, coming late but hap- 
pily on the scene has proved its vitality with 
several important, a few remarkable and occa- 
sional off-beat exhibitions. Douglas Duncan’s 
Picture Loan Society continues, unspectacu- 
larly, to play the combined role of godfather 
and midwife to a second, or is it now a third, 
generation of sensitive, serious young artists. 
However the final comment on the Ontario art by Canadian, European 
scene has been made by the judges who selec- 
ted the paintings to be sent to the two great 
biennial exhibitions which come up this year - 
the Venice Biennale and the Guggenheim In- 
ternational Competition. Only two Ontario 
painters have been chosen - Graham Coughtry 
and Harold Town. All the rest are from La 
Province de Québec! ELIZABETH KILBOURN 





Paintings and drawings 


and American artists 


1. York Wilson 36 x 24 

2. Emily Carr 36 x 24 

3. P. E. Borduas 32 x 39 

4. Goodridge Roberts 20 x 24 

5. J. P. Riopelle 32 x 51 

6. J. P. Lemieux 43 x 29 

7. A. J. Casson 37 x 45 

and other outstanding 

Canadian Painters including 
Grant Macdonald, F. H. Varley, 
Paraskeva Clark, Wm. Winter, 
Alfred Pellan, Peter Haworth, 
Bobs Haworth, Marthe Rakine, 
Albert Franck, Alan Collier, 
Oscar Cahén, Robert Pilot, 
Wm. Roberts, and sculpture by 
E. B. Cox, Hans Schleeh 


ROBERTS GALLERY 


759 YONGE STREET TORONTO 
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ARTIST IN ACTION SERIES: 2 


A.Y. JACKSON 


with Lawrence Sabbath 


he artist is a person who creates his own 
Doak about him. On his own terms. And 
for himself alone, never for others. In explain- 
ing this world by means of his medium he makes 
it bearable for himself. If his craftsmanship is 

sound, if his feelings are passionate and his im- 

agination generous, he makesthe tangible world 

palatable to others. His own garden of creation 
is private, no one ever really enters into it. 

A. Y. Jackson is one of the few artists who, in 

picturing the Canadian scene, its woods, its 

rivers, lakes and mountains, has made friendly 
and warm this country we lived in and did not 
know until the artist showed its richness and 
vastness to us on a small piece of cheap canvas 
held within the confines of a narrow bit of 
wood framing. 

In 1953 the Toronto Art Gallery held the first 

comprehensive retrospective of his large out- 

put that dated back to 1902. His comments on 
this show and his remarks in general about his 
life and reflections as a Canadian artist are part 
of an interview that I recorded on tape at his 
studio on an October afternoon. 

Question: How did all these pictures look to 

you? 

Jackson: Well, there were a few canvases I 

would have liked to retouch here and there and 

there were many I hadn’t seen for thirty years. 

You know, I rather liked them. I wonder whe- 

ther I could paint as well today. It was like 

coming across old friends. 

Q: Did you have to look twice to recognize 

some of them? 

J: No, I think I recognized all of them. 

Q: Did yousee any signs of growth in them: 
J: It was very interesting to see them all at 
once, to see the changes, almost unconsciously, 
coming through. Now I feel I really want to 
get busy. lam going to work as hard as ever 
and perhaps find some new line of develop- 
ment to follow. 

Q: You have not done many pictures of still 
life nor the human figure. 

J: I did some in the First World War but I 
was never much interested in them. I have al- 
ways been a landscape painter. There are diffi- 
culties about doing figure work here, even the 
Indians and Eskimos are wearing store clothes 
and the picturesqueness is rapidly disappearing. 
Farmers with those horrible peak caps no lon- 
ger look like farmers. The figures here are not 
as paintable as they are in France, especially the 
French peasants. The costumes and the types 
here are less interesting. French Canadians are 

a fixed type but not the English Canadians. 
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Q: The answer that I worked out for myself 
is that your landscapes seem human, with as 
much life as any human being has and so it 
never became necessary for you to paint people. 
J: Yes, I think that is probably so. 

Q: Inlater periods your canvases are much 
brighter in colour and tone. 

J: My early things do seem serene and quiet. 
After I met Tom Thomson I think I went a little 
bit wild, I began to do things like Red Maple 
and in other canvases some of the paint is al- 
most violent. 

Q: Wasthisa direct influence of Thomson or 
were you growing into this style anyway? 
J: We were a radical group and asa result of 
the opposition we were going to do what we 
set out to do and do it very emphatically. 
Lismer’s September Gale and MacDonald’s 
Tangled Garden, they started a lot of controversy 
and, still worse, Harris’ Above Lake Superior, 
that made people really angry, they said it was 
going to discourage immigration. We were a 
fighting group for along time. After acceptance 
and popularity the fight was over and in the 
last few years the work is serene again. The 
opposition was very valuable to us, it was not 
resented by us. We weren’t very humble ar- 
tists. We wrote letters to the editors, we riled 
the critics, we never kept still for one moment. 
Q: In what way was your group being rebel- 
lious? 
J: Asearly as 1914 we were called the hot- 
mush school. The opposition really broke loose 
after the Group of Seven formed in 1920. 
People wrote about us, they threatened to re- 
sign their memberships in the Toronto Gallery. 
Q: What did you think was so radical about 
your work? 
J: We weren't very radical, really. We were 
doing what Englishmen had done, what Con- 
stable did, and what Monet did in France, we 
were painting our own country the way we 
saw it. We had to find a new technique to paint 
a completely wild country that hadn’t been 
painted before. 

Q: What was new about this technique? 
J: We stopped painting atmosphcerically, 
more in pattern and bold design. We'd all been 
designers and perhaps this was a little too evi- 
dent in our work and that wasn’t always good. 
Thomson occasionally fell into this commercial 
quality but not often. MacDonald was always 
able to keep the two things apart. In my case I 
was always a bad designer so it didn’t bother 
me too much. I’ve pretty much gone my way 
as a painter. The changes have been so slow 





that I wouldn’t recognize them myself. | have 
developed what people call the Jackson rhythm 
but it’s always been unconscious with me. 

Q: Can you recall any particular time when 
you became aware of this in yourself: 

J: suppose it was painting Georgian Bay 
which is all rhythm and all rock. There was just 
no other way of doing it. Even where I don’t 
see this pre-Cambrian glacial structure I sup- 
pose I’ve got to feeling it that way. We didn’t 


invent any new methods of work. The point of 


departure from earlier Canadian work is the 
emphasis we put on design that is evident in all 
the Group of Seven work. 

Q: Whatis your opinion about private aid to 
artists in view of Dr McCallum’s assistance 
when you were starting out? 

J: [fit hadn’t been for Dr McCallum, Thom- 
son would not have painted nearly as much; 
the doctor was his only support. And I don’t 
know what I would have done without him. 
Then the National Gallery came to our aid, 
and without them we might have had to go 
back to commercial art. Afterwards, Canadian 
collectors appeared, like the Masseys. An artist 
needs some support. He needs colours, canvas 
-and the occasional meal. Now everybody 
collects and there are not enough pictures being 
painted to supply the demand. 

Q: Do you think Canadian art is moving in 
any particular direction? 

J: No. It’s moving in different directions. 
Now we get shows from all over and the young 
artist can’t avoid being influenced. He’d be a 
fool to shut his eyes to what he sees but it’s 
difficult to know what effect it will have. The 
young artist who imitates Matisse and Picasso 
isn’t going to get ahead of them. We don’t 
have artists who will lead in the modern move- 
ment and we’re apt to become followers. 

Q: Since the Group of Seven had such an in- 
fluence out of which prominent artists resulted, 
do you see any other group developing? 

J: No, I don’t think so. The Group of Seven 
is over. You don’t see any of their influence 
today at all. The young people aren’t painting 
the Canadian background very much. They 
are working from nature but stylizing it, partly 
abstract, partly non-objective. It’s confusing, 
but I don’t see what else they can do. I'd like to 
see them go back to the Canadian scene but 
interpret it in a different way. 

Q: Where then is Canadian art headed for? 

J: I think the situation is fairly healthy and 
there is a vast growing interest. There are sketch 

clubs everywhere and everyone knows the 























famous names. Something will come of it. The 
Group of Seven worked in a vacuum, 200 peo- 
ple came to see the show and most of them 
scoffed and laughed at what they saw. 

Q: Could we examine the technique of how 
you go about making a painting. Do you sketch 
outdoors and finish in the studio: 

J: Intheearly days I used to take canvases with 
me but they weren’t suitable for tent life so we 
all began to use panel boards. The sketches took 
up to one and a half hours and we made pencil 
drawings besides, as well as notes on what we 
observed. Then I would bring my sketches to 
the studio and make the paintings from them. 
But the paintings were not blown-up sketches. 
The sketch is the motif, something you start 
with. I use a lot of them and maybe I get one 
canvas from them. I make thousands of quick 
drawings because the pencil is more flexible 
than the brush. It’s a kind of rhythmic move- 
ment I get in my work and it’s easier to do this 
with a pencil. 

Q: Some of your sketches look as complete 
as the finished canvases. 

J: [think perhaps this is so in the earlier ones 
when I stuck closer to the sketch. Today I use 
more freedom and sometimes I might make 
two entirely different canvases from the one 
sketch by changing the tone of it but I don’t do 
this often. The canvas in front of us is the result 
of asketch I made some years ago out west. I 
don’t like painting mountains. I like using them 
as backdrop. To get these rolling foothills and 
the mountains kind of peeping out over them. 














Q: In your working approach to this picture, 
what was it in the scene that attracted you? 

J: Nature supplies you with abstracts. This is 
a series of related lines, forms into and out of 
forms and every part dependent on every other 
part, there is a delicate balance. I was so excited 
at seeing this scene that I jumped out of the car 
I was in and ripped right into the sketch. When 
you get a thing of this kind you know it right 
away, you don’t waste a minute. 

Q: The colour in this painting, how true is it 
to the original nature scene? 

J: [don’t change the colour much. I try to get 
the general effect of that moment. Nearly all 
my colour schemes are based on what I have 
seen. | may eliminate a colour but I don’t like 
introducing things that are not there. You can’t 
create a landscape. I can’t make them up and I 
don’t know anyone else who can. It just feels 
wrong. 

Q: How do you tie in your colour with the 
shapes and the forms? 

J: They just go together, they are closely re- 
lated. If the shape is exciting it should also be 
exciting in colour. 

Q: Does the finished picture resemble what 
you had in mind when you started? 

J: Not always; I suppose it should. 

Q: There’s no magic though, for you. When 
you're finished, do you, as some modern pain- 
ters say, see the picture for the first time? 

J: No. [have it in my mind all the time. I 
destroy a great many that just don’t come off. 
Q:  Isthe standard of acceptance your own: 
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J: Ohvyes. I’ve destroyed two or three hun- 
dred paintings in my lifetime and usually just 
after I do this someone comes along and wants 
to buy it, since I keep them for several years 
before deciding to hold on to or destroy it. 

Q: On what basis do you decide to destroy 
the canvas? 

J: Oh, the reasons vary. I just know it’s not 
what I tried to do. It’s often hard to know what 
this quality is, this happy relationship of colour, 
line and tone, and it evades youwhy a certain 
picture has no quality. So off it goes into the 
furnace. 

Q: When you look at your own canvas, what 
in it is most satisfying to you? 

J: Idon’t like to paint a particular place, it 
should resemble a whole stretch of country, a 
canvas that sums up and generalizes the scene. 
The painter has to be conscious of the line he 
uses, you just don’t accept nature — you think 
of it in lines, colour and tone. You emphasize, 
you eliminate, you take what you need. Nature 
supplies you with so much, it’s an endless variety 
of motifs that you get out of it. lam always 
looking for new problems, new compositions. 
You try one thing and it starts a whole chain of 
other things. Like striking a rich vein of ore in 
a mine and you keep on following it out. One 
canvas leads to another. There may be land- 
scapes that will be all horizontal, then you move 
like this present one to horizontals broken by 
vertical lines or diagonals running against each 
other. It can be very exciting. 

Q: Have you ever tried non-objective art or 
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some of the new abstract painting techniques? 
: No. There are enough people doing it so 
much better than I would. It’s best for me to 
leave it alone, at my age anyway. I would 
probably make a fool of myself if I went non- 
objective. 
Q: How long does it take you to complete a 
canvas? 
J: Lalways keep two years’ work ahead, about 
fifteen things in front of me, working from 
sketches. For instance, I painted Morning after 
Sleep in two hours, that was done outdoors. It 
averages two to three weeks for a picture and I 
might have three or four canvases going at 
once. I seldom complete a canvas right off, I 
like to leave it for a while, go on to another and 
then back to the first. 

When do you title your pictures. Do you 
hold little birthday parties for them the way 
Paul Klee is supposed to have done? 

J: [leave this for the last. I’m not particular 
about titles. MacDonald, of course, was poetic 
in his choice. 

Q: Do youhave any special working habits: 
J: Not very definitely. I start around nine, I 
might do some work at night but now I take it 
easier. 

Q: Why do youthink your first show in 1911 
was a failure? 

J: Iwas considered a radical by Montreal 
standards although my work was very mild at 
the time. I had heard from J. E. H. MacDonald 
who was full of enthusiasm about Canada’s 
north and west country and the need of some- 
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body to interpret it. He wrote that he had seen 
my Edge of a Maplewood which I had done in 
Sweetsburg. He added that I had struck a new 
note and that Lawren Harris wanted to buy it 
if I still had it. Of course I had it, [had every- 
thing I had ever painted. 

Q: What was your next step? 

J: limmediately came to Toronto where I 
met them. Also Lismer and Varley. I liked 
them, we seemed to be kindred spirits and I 
stayed on. In 1913 I went on a painting trip to 
Georgian Bay where I lived in a shack. It was 
cold work. One day Dr McCallum came over 
in a motor boat, looked at my work and in- 
vited me to his island where he suggested I could 
work in comfort. He asked me what my plans 
were and when I said that I might head for the 
States he at once replied that if all the artists 

ran south, Canadian art would never get any- 
where. 

Q: Isn’t that when you set up in the Studio 
Building and continued to live there until a few 
years ago? 

J: Yes, the doctor invited me to Toronto and 
said he would pay my expenses if I would take 
on a student in a new building he was setting up 
with Harris. I worked very hard and lived with 
Harris until the Studio Building was completed 
in 1914. One day the doctor brought in Tom 
Thomson. He wasa very likeable fellow, you 
just took to him right away. He was rather shy 
and was almost afraid to show the sketches that 
he had with him. They were very honest. He 
didn’t know a great deal about painting but he 


did know his country and he knew how to live 
in the bush. 

Weall moved into the Studio Building and 
I never worked with sucha group before. Harris 
was the dynamic one, full of ideas and energy. 
We were going to change the whole course of 
Canadian art, Harris had no doubt about it. 
MacDonald was more experienced, he was 
older, a philosopher. Lismer and Varley worked 
elsewhere but we were all associated. No artist 
in Canada had ever worked under such happy 
conditions before. 

McCallum would buy our paintings when 
funds ran low. Then Thomson began to talk to 
me about the north country, about Algonquin 
Park and Northern Ontario. In February 1914 
we set off to Canoe Lake. It was 45 degrees be- 
low but we stayed over two months. It was so 
new and different to painting in Europe. 

Q: What were some of these differences? 

J: The sharp, hard light and then the snow. 
Northern lights and you could hear the wolves 
in the woods. I came back and went out west 
with J. W. Beatty. For a while I worked with 
the CNR at Yellowhead Pass but the Canadian 
Northern went broke and I never completed 
the sketches. 

Q: Since that time you’ve been travelling 
continuously throughout Canada. 

J: Yes. went back to Toronto and once again 
to Canoe Lake and life in a tent. Thomson was 
jumping ahead with his new freedom. The war 
started and I became an official war artist. I 
found time to do Red Maple which the National 
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Gallery bought but I was becoming restless, 
and it was not until the Group of Seven was 
formed in 1920 that I found myself again. One 
of my strong memories is the Arctic trip I made 
with Dr Banting. 

Q: How much influence did your early art 
training have upon you? 

J: Like a great many Canadians I started off 
as a commercial artist, a lithographer. I studied 
at the Montreal Gallery, at night schools and 
worked with Dyonnet and Brymner. But com- 
mercial art was dull, so in 1906 I worked my 
way by cattle boat to Paris. Then to the Chicago 
Art Institute for more night work and back to 
Paris in 1907 where I met all the other Mont- 
realers at Juliens. 

For the first time I saw great works, especially 
the Impressionists, but back I came to Montreal 
for more commercial art and two years later 
returned to Paris, Italy and my first show at 
home. There were no scholarships, it was tough 
going, I had sold nothing, I was discouraged 
and went off to Emileville where the Guertin 
family looked after me while I painted the 
country. Then came MacDonald’s letter and a 
new career opened up for me in Toronto. 


The Artist in Action is a series of conversations 
between Lawrence Sabbath and various Canadian 
artists who have contributed substantially to the 
growth and development of art in Canada. These 
articles have been produced especially for this maga- 
zine and will be published in each of the regular 
issues. - Ed. 
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COAST TO COAST IN ART 


A Tribute to Paul-Emile Borduas 
by an American Art Critic 


The death of Paul-Emile Borduas in Paris is a 
loss that must be deeply felt in Canada, whose 
growing art he represented in many parts of 
the world, and to those friends here and abroad 
who had come into contact with his coura- 
geous spirit and inspiring example. 

A frail and charming man, Borduas was fifty- 
five years old. One was aware that he was 
consumed by a visionary intensity. The story 
of his recent life was one of volcanic energies 
erupting into fiery fluency after decades in 
which his creativity was submerged. It was in 
1948, only twelve years before his death, that 
Borduas led the Montreal group of “auto- 
matistes”’ in the publication of Refus Global, a 
surrealist-inspired manifesto that stirred 
Canadian officialdom and uprooted his own 
personal life. 

Today, Borduas’ abstract paintings are the 
pride of Canada’s national and private collec- 
tions. Widely recognized now is the vitalizing 
effect on Canadian culture of his uncom- 
promising challenge to ossified conventions. 
Not only in Canada, but internationally, his 
work is bound to be increasingly valued as a 
surprisingly lyrical mutation of “action paint- 
ing;” the same swiftly developed rhythms 
which in the New York School produce a 
deliberately rough dynamism, in Borduas’ 
equally unpremeditated paintings, deliver a 
surface field of sustained elegance, a mood of 
mystical exaltation. 

Borduas’ several years in this country (1953 in 
Provincetown, 1954-55 in New York) were 
among his happiest and most productive. In 
his studio on East 17th Street, he graciously 
welcomed American and Canadian friends. 
They came to see the paintings that made his 
spacious, barely furnished room a place of 
elegance and to take part in exceptional shop 
talk, charged with ideas, radiating a sense of 
the future. Watching the response of young 
people to Borduas, it was easy to understand 
his influence over his Canadian pupils at the 
Ecole du Meuble. At that time, Borduas was 
scarcely fifty. In New York he had learned 
that the good life is not automatically insured 
by the removal of provincial restrictions. 
Since the days of Refus Global the challenge 
had become more complex. But change, the 
acceptance of change, was at the very core of 
his thought and his art. 

Borduas was stirred by the late paintings of 
Jackson Pollock which he loved for their light, 
their pure gesture, above all for the “splendid 
concreteness” of their encrusted skeins of 
paint. Borduas recognized in this matiére not 
style but spirit, the primary drama of the 


artist’s personality. This insight and the paint- 
ing that it generated, gave him a position in 
Canadian painting comparable in daring to 
Pollock’s in this country, although their per- 
sonalities were so strikingly different. 

Borduas realized that Pollock’s rapid im- 
provization with paint and the sure, impulsive 
painting of a child held the same implication 
for the artist. The identity of painterly touch 
with psyche was first observed by Borduas 
when he was teaching. “The children,” he 
said, “opened wide before me the door leading 
to surrealism, to automatic writing, the most 
perfect condition of art and painting was 
finally unveiled for me.” This happened in 
1937. Two years later when he discovered in 
the pages of Verve the writings on automatism 
of André Breton, the revelation seemed com- 
plete and its implications for his life and work 
irrevocable. 

Like Arshile Gorky and other American inno- 
vators, Borduas responded not to surrealist 
painting but to surrealist program. In a booklet 
called Projections Libérantes he expressed in 
moving and poetic language its vision of “an 
art that was an instinctive act of creation” and 
he pointed to past and present painting that 
seemed to be generated from intuitive levels. 
Inthe rural French Catholiccommunity of Saint 
Hilaire where Borduas was born, art existed 
only under the wing of the church. His earliest 
art instruction was under Ozias Leduc, locally 
venerated master of landscape and religious 
subjects. He continued his training at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts in Montreal and after 1928, at 
the Atelier d’Art Sacré in Paris, then headed by 
arch-conservative Maurice Denis. Isolated and 
destitute in the ’thirties, Borduas was unable 
either to overcome the empty conventions of 
his schooling or to use it profitably in the ser- 
vice of the church. It was after the contact 
with surrealism, when he abandoned the official 
program of ecclesiastical art that he first real- 
ized a spiritual quality. 

In 1941 heturned toaseries of gouachesin which 
he abandoned the last ties to representation. He 
adopted a procedure that he never changed, of 
attacking the space without plan, with each 
stroke answering instinctively to the pre- 
ceding ones. 

In his two years in New York Borduas’ work 
developed a new authority, a newly effective 
instrument, the palette knife, and at the end, a 
new continuity of space. The paintings that 
appeared in his first one-man show at the Passe- 
doit Gallery in 1954 were dynamically patterned 
by radical thrusts of the loaded knife. Dominant 
browns were swept by splashes of reds and 
whites in an all-over rhythm. These paintings 
and also his abstract water colours that appeared 


in his 1955 exhibition at Passedoit, often sug- 
gested generative forces in nature with their 
twisting forms, floating or surging into space 
from a central axis. Enigmatically poetic titles 
evoked illogical juxtapositions of songs, stones, 
blossoms, planets. 
The term “tachism” applies to the pulsating 
touches that composed the paintings shown in 
the 1954 Biennale at Venice or to the two oils 
acquired by the Museum of Modern Art. Radi- 
cal changes came with 1955 when background 
spaces began to disappear and palette knife 
strokes developed a continuous field of dyna- 
mic planes. Whites, striated with colour in 
broad gestures, now produced the light that 
was always so important to Borduas. Contain- 
ing edges disappeared as each slab-like stroke 
was refracted by another, without interval. 
Twelve of these more light-saturated paintings 
represented Canada in the 1955 Bienal at Sao 
Paulo. 
When Borduas arrived in Paris his work was 
included in the Salon d’Octobre. In his 1957 
show at the Martha Jackson Gallery, pure white 
areas appeared for the first time, tachism gradu- 
ally disappeared, giving way to blacks. In 
powerful severely controlled tensions, the 
absolute dark of the blackest night erupted into 
the whitest light without the mediation of 
colour. In the paintings shown at the Martha 
Jackson Gallery in 1959, muted, single colours 
were added within simplified schemes. 
In the past several years, Borduas’ name has 
become international. His work has been shown 
in London (in a show at the Tooth Gallery, 
1958); at Brussels in Art Contemporain au 
Canada, and at the World’s Fair. He is represen- 
ted in important annuals here and abroad. 
When I saw Paul-Emile Borduas in Paris last 
summer he had been very ill but he was pleased 
by the reception accorded his June one-man 
show at the Galerie Saint-Germain. In the paint- 
ings he showed me at his studio, grave blacks, 
concentrated in whites, sounded a solemn note. 
A mood of silence and the confrontation of 
absolute was relieved by an occasional elusive 
tint, hardly more than a mist of colour, charac- 
teristic of his lyrical feeling. Many of these 
paintings were entering Canadian collections 
-—a source of pride to Borduas. 
The last remembrance I have of Borduas is of 
his large severe painting at the exhibition of the 
Nouvelles Réalistes at the Musée de l’Art Mo- 
derne in Paris. With the beautiful clarity of a 
single gesture, black on white, it dominated 
the large gallery. To me it signalled an austere 
visionary intensity. DOROTHY GEES SECKLER 


This article has been received from the Martha 
Jackson Gallery, New York 
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The Goodridge Roberts Exhibition 
at the Lord Beaverbrook Art Gallery, 
8-17 April 1960 

I suppose we all have a clear mental image of a 
“typical” Goodridge Roberts painting — a large 
landscape in soft greens and greys, smoothly 
and lovingly rendered, with the overall effect 
that of a gentle pastoralism. There are such 
paintings in this exhibition — for example, Plea- 
sant Island, Georgian Bay, lent by the Art Gallery 
of Toronto, or Laurentian Landscape, a study in 
green grass and grey rocks. But the most im- 
pressive feature of this exhibition is not Roberts’ 
consistency, but the large measure of variety 
which he has achieved. It is not simply that the 
landscapes are agreeably varied by still lifes and 
figure studies; the landscapes themselves are 
painted in many different ways and in many 
different moods. 

To deal with the landscapes first, they show 
great variation in technique, texture, colour, 
light and atmosphere. The gentle brush-strokes 
of the “typical” landscapes give way to harsh, 
bold strokes in paintings such as Farm Buildings, 
Grey Day, where the rough old buildings are 
treated in such a way as to suggest that they are 
pushing against the elements, and vice versa. In 
other paintings, such as the recently completed 
Saint John River, the variation is towards a thin, 





GOODRIDGE ROBERTS. Saint John River from 
Keswick Ridge 


washed-out effect, the oil being thinly applied 
to give almost a pastel effect of translucency. 
There is also considerable variety in the pro- 
portion of abstraction present : sometimes the 
landscapes have a detailed representational qual- 
ity, sometimes the interest is in freely rendered 
mass effects. As for colour, the anticipated greys 
and greens sometimes give way to bright yel- 
lows and reds, and in two paintings in particu- 
lar, Midsummer, Laurentians and Cedars and 
Spruce, the colours are almost too garish. The 
former, with its combination of bright blue 
and mustard yellow, does suggest the intense 
heat of a midsummer day, but the violent pur- 
ple sky of the latter seems to me a mistake. The 
soft half-lights of the “typical” paintings give 
way to a brilliant, sunny glow in paintings such 
as Blue Water, Georgian Bay and toa dark, mena- 
cing fogginess in Trees, Port au Persil and Stream, 
Early Spring. There is a paradoxical vision in the 
juxtaposition of the idyllic and the apocalyptic. 
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Indeed, a close examination of this exhibition 
leads one inevitably to the conclusion that para- 
dox is the essence of Roberts’ deceptively simple 
style. Almost any one of his landscapes will 
illustrate this paradoxical quality : if the sky is 
bright, the land is dull; if the prevalent atmos- 
phere is one of gloom, there will be a glimpse 
of brightness somewhere; if the overall effect 
is happy, a stunted tree or a broken fence will 
modify the idyllicism. This paradoxical quality 
is very apparent in the disappointingly small 
group of figure studies. In these - Seated Boy 
(lent by the National Gallery), Boy with a Book 
(lent by the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts), 
Seated Nude, and Nude - the paradox is in the 
combination of awkwardness and grace. The 
figures are all adolescents, or on the verge of 
adolescence, and they are in no way romanti- 
cized though they are treated with gentleness 
and respect. There is grace in the flow of their 
limbs, yet stiffness in their gestures, and a kind 
of half-awakened wistfulness in their expres- 
sions. 
There is paradox of a similar sort in the very 
numerous still lifes, in that inherently humble 
and commonplace objects suchas apples, knives, 
and kitchen tables are invested with a kind of 
majesty. In apparently random collections of 
objects Roberts has managed to find a formality, 
an elegance, that somehow transfigures them. 
His colour sense is most readily apparent in this 
group, and there is always good taste in the 
sometimes rather initially surprising colloca- 
tions of bright greens, yellows, purples, blues, 
and reds. In fact one begins to wonder whether 
Roberts’ real genius, his own peculiar vision, 
does not express itself more fully and naturally 
in these still lifes than in his more generally 
valued landscapes. His gift seems to be akin to 
that of Wordsworth’s in poetry: to elicit won- 
der from the familiar, majesty from the com- 
monplace. 
At any rate, this is a most interesting and re- 
warding exhibition, and it has been received 
enthusiastically by New Brunswickers. Their 
enthusiasm has found tangible expression, and 
many of the paintings have been purchased. 
DESMOND PACEY 


Brandon Allied Arts Council 


In March 1959, the first meeting was held in 
Brandon, Manitoba, to discuss the possibility of 
starting an Arts Council there. Later, a larger 
meeting, representing various cultural interests, 
was held and enthusiasm was so great that a 
public meeting was organized, in September 
1959, at which the Brandon Allied Arts Council 
was officially created. The City Council agreed 
to supply and help to maintain a large build- 
ing, Charlton Lodge, to house the Arts Centre. 
This will accommodate the Brandon Art Gal- 
lery (which was formerly sponsored by the 
Brandon Art Club and the Public Library), and 
will also provide workshop space for creative 
groups at a nominal rent. Members will be en- 
titled to picture-loan privileges, lectures, film 
screenings, etc. The official opening took place 
on May 18. 





Design in Czechoslovakia 


The first North American showing of cont:m- 
porary Czechoslovak design opened in Ottawa 
at the Design Centre on May 5 and ran thro. igh 
to June 19. This exhibition it is hoped, will later 
be seen in Montreal, Toronto and some wes- 
tern cities. The exhibition, consisting largely of 
glass, china and textiles is handsome, colour “ 
and bold. It was impressive in the Design Cer 
tre’s new National Gallery quarters both ig 
quality of the objects shown and the elegance 
of the display techniques themselves. Visitors 
were surprised and pleased at the wit and charm 
that seems to be so much a part of the designer's 
terminology in Czechoslovakia. 

The world first became aware of the design 
revolution in Czechoslovakia at the Brussels 
World’s Fair in 1958. The Czech pavilion was 
bursting with vigour, originality and fresh ideas, 
Almost everything there was a prototype but 
the success of the pavilion convinced author- 
ities that secondary industry should go in the 
direction indicated by the design at the fair. 
Since then artists and designers have been given 
official encouragement to produce new and ex- 
citing ideas for industry. 

All this is reflected in the Czech exhibition for 
Canada. In addition to the products for or in 
mass production, there are many craft items: 
rings, tapestries, lace and needlework, glass 
mosaic and ceramics. In all these the folk ori- 
gins are evident but a free translation through 
the hands of sensitive and sophisticated artists 
brings anew meaning and a new experience. 
At the moment almost none of the products in 
the exhibition are available on the Canadian 
market. The Czechs hope, of course, that this 
situation will change. If it does, the Scandina- 
vian countries, West Germany and Japan, will 
find a strong new competition. It will be inter- 
esting to see if Czechoslovakian success through 
good design will have any effect on product 
design in the ussr which is still weighed down 
by style trends that were considered old-fash- 
ioned in the western world before the war. 
Design in Czechoslovakia was planned by Nor- 
man Hay, Director of the Design Centre, with 
officials from the Ministry of Culture in Prague 
in May of 1959. The exhibit was produced by 
Dr Vaclav Formanek, Vice-President of the 
Artists Union of Czechoslovakia and designed 
by Architect Josef Saal. 





Section of the exhibition, Design in Czechoslovakia 
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Artists Help World Refugee Year 


On Thursday, 2 June 1960, an auction of paint- 
ings, sculpture and drawings was held in the 

Beacon Arms Hotel at Ottawa in aid of the fund 
for World Refugee Year. Nearly seventy works 
of art, donated by artists from all parts of Cana- 
da, were auctioned off by Alan Jarvis. Special 

guest was Anna Cameron, hostess of Toronto’s 


TV program, Open House. The auction, one of 


the most successful of the World Refugee Year 
events, made a profit of over $6,000 for the 
Ottawa Committee, with the paintings fetch- 
ing anywhere from $15.00 to $340.00 (for a 
Louis Archambault sculpture entitled Figure). 
Stress was laid on the fact that this was not a 
bargain hunt; it was an opportunity to have 
something of lasting pleasure in return for a 
worth-while contribution to World Refugee 
Year. 

One of the most moving pictures for sale was 
Gerald Trottier’s Refugee Children, a water 
colour which summed up the plight of the refu- 
gees. Another touching contribution was by 
Louis Muhlstock, whose father came to Canada 
as a refugee from Galicia in 1908. Among the 
other artists contributing were Alex Colville, 
Gordon Smith, Arthur Lismer, Anne Kahane, 
Jack Shadbolt, Robert Pilot, Lawren P. Harris, 
Tony Urquhart, David Partridge, George Lo- 
ranger, Louis de Niverville, Art Price, Jean- 
Paul Lemieux, Janet Mitchell, Jack Nichols, 
Ghitta Caiserman, Maxwell Bates, Claude 
Picher, Moe Reinblatt, Ruth Wainwright, 
André Jasmin, Philip Surrey and Marian Scott. 


The Guggenheim International Award 


Plans for the 1960 Guggenheim International 
Award were announced in April by Harry F. 
Guggenheim, President of the Solomon R. 
Guggenheim Foundation. The award, which 
includes a grant of $10,000, is presented every 
two years to a contemporary painting selected 
by an independent award jury. 

In addition to the single international grant Mr 
Guggenheim announced a series of 28 prelimi- 
nary awards, including grants of $1,000 each to 
outstanding paintings sclected by National 
Award juries within 27 countries, and a $1,000 
grant for a painting selected by an Extra Na- 
tional jury. In all, awards totalling $38,000 are 
to be granted in what was described as “the 
biggest year” in the program’s four-year 
history. 

The Guggenheim International Award was es- 
tablished by the Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Foundation in 1956 as part of its overall effort 
for the “promotion and encouragement of art 
and education in art and the enlightenment of 
the public, especially in the field of art.” 
Financed by the Foundation, which also oper- 
ates the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, 
1071 Fifth Avenue, New York City, the Inter- 
national Award program is independently ad- 
ministered by three internationally recognized 
organizations: the International Council of 
Museums, the International Association of Art 
Critics, and the International Association of 
Plastic Arts. 



































In announcing the current program Mr Gug- 
genheim said it was the Foundation’s intention 
to establish a series of awards that would act “as 
a stimulus to contemporary artists.” 

In making public the rules of this year’s award 
and the names of the jurors who will make the 
selections, Mr Guggenheim said the Foundation 
planned to announce the National and Extra 
National award recipients in July. The Inter- 
national winner, he said, would be announced 
in October. 

The National and Extra National juries, in ad- 
dition to selecting the winners of the $1,000 pre- 
liminary grants for their respective areas, will 
also choose four other paintings for considera- 
tion by the International Award Jury. Thus, 
140 paintings in all will be directly considered 
for the $10,000 grant. 

Past winners of Guggenheim International 
Awards include August’ 56(Val d’Orcia), a paint- 
ing by Ben Nicholson of England in 1956, and 
the ceramic mural Night and Day by Joan Mird, 
Catalan artist, in 1958. Both awards were pre- 
sented by President Dwight D. Eisenhower in 
Washington, D.C. 

The jury for the Guggenheim National Awards 
of Canada met in April and according to the 
rules of the Awards chose five paintings to be 
sent to the International Guggenheim Exhibi- 
tion. The paintings selected were by Paul-Emile 
Borduas, Harold Town, Léon Bellefleur, Ed- 
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mund Alleyn and Jean-Paul Riopelle. The rules 
further stated that the best painting submitt< 
in the Canadian section was to be awarded : 
prize of $1,000. The jury unanimously agre« 
co recommend the painting, L’ Etoile noire b 
Paul-Emile Borduas for this award. Membe: 
of the jury were D. W. Buchanan, Albert Du- 
mouchel and Douglas Duncan. 
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Te Sceprer OF EGypt. A Background for the 
Study of Egyptian Antiquities in The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Part 1: From the Earliest Times to 
the End of the Middle Kingdom. By William C. 
Hayes. xviii +399 pp., 229 illustrations, frontis- 
piece and map. Published for The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art by Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1953 (reprinted 1960). (Cana- 
dian distributors: S.J. Reginald Saunders and 
Company, Limited, Toronto.) $16.50. 

This is the first volume of a work devoted to a 
description of the Egyptian collection in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. The second vol- 
ume has by now appeared (1959) and the author 
finds it necessary to increase the original scope 
to include a third. In itself this suggests the size 
of the Museum’s holdings in this field. Even 
more, it is an indication that Dr Hayes does not 
conceive of his task as a mere listing of objects, 
or as a guide to the Egyptian galleries. Rather, 
we have in this project, against a background 
of history concisely but adequately stated, a 
very detailed treatment of most aspects of an- 
cient Egyptian culture over a period of well 
over four thousand years. Because the material 
remains of that culture are the subject of the 
author’s study, we must naturally turn to other 
works for a broader treatment of such subjects 
as theology and literature. But for all those in- 
terested in ancient Egyptian art, especially, this 
work will prove invaluable. 

Che volume under review treats the period 
from Egypt’s beginnings (its Stone Age Cul- 
tures) through the Old and Middle Kingdoms. 
Ina very real sense this is the most important 
period for students of ancient Egyptian art for 
here we have, in their origins and purest form, 
those characteristics and qualities which must 
he considered most indigenous and therefore 
peculiar. Egypt had not yet been forced or en- 
couraged to forsake its relative geographical 
and cultural isolation. Only as a result of the 
period of foreign political domination which 
followed the breakdown of the Middle King- 
dom and the imperialism of the subsequent 
New Kingdom did Egypt feel the full brunt of 
external influences. 

In this volume, then, one can find a lucid des- 
cription and illustration of Egypt’s contribu- 
tion tothe history of art in the fields of sculpture, 
architecture, and the decorative and applied 
arts within the broad context of life in the home 
of the peasant and the palace of the king, in 
temple and tomb. For the expert in the field, it 
is anecessary catalogue of a great collection. At 
the same time, itaffordsa balanced and informed 
treatment of a great and important subject for 
those who are interested in Egyptian civiliza- 
tion but have hitherto approached it only 
through the “art book.” A. D. TUSHINGHAM 
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NEW BOOKS ON THE ARTS 


THe ENGLISH TRADITION IN DesiGn. By John 
Gloag. 89 pp. of text, numerous ill. London: Adam 
& Charles Black. (Canadian distributors: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada Limited.) $5.00. 
Good design, like happiness, is a by-product; it 
can be possessed by the primitive Eskimo and 
elude the educated mind and hand of modern 
England. Gloag’s compressed tracing of the line 
of English design from mediaeval times - surely 
the beginning is to be found still earlier, in Cel- 
tic art — is enriched by contemporary prints 
and writings. Fascinating images are evoked of 
the cultured Englishman abroad, bringing back 
Italian booty to be copied by local craftsmen. 
One could wish the earlier chapters elaborated, 
the creative impulses of this period were so 
diffuse, and the author’s comments so illumi- 
nating. 

The benign influence of the Golden Age of 
design is noted, its initiation by Inigo Jones, 
and its transplantation to the American colo- 
nies. Here the stringent life of homesteading 
delayed for half'a century the monstrosities of 
Victorian design, thus shortening their impact, 
and leaving the pioneer’s facility for beauty of 
line to re-emerge in both modern architectural 
and industrial design. On this continent, there- 
fore, Victoriana represents a period charmingly 
remembered, and is not the century of “ineluc- 
tible darkness when English people lost the use 
of their eyes.” 

Much space is devoted to William Morris, cor- 
rectly assessed as a sincere revivalist who, in the 
long run, did more harm than good, not only 
because his insistence on hand-made goods led 
the trend of design into the dead-end of arti- 
ness, but also because, after a century of bloated, 
overstuffed comfortableness, with line and 
colour-sense non-existent, English design was 
in need of a catharsis, not mediaeval retrospec- 
tion. 

Victorian associations of national greatness, 
when Britannia ruled the waves, set up a men- 
tal block to modernity ; newness was suspect, 
and the work of architects like Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott was regarded as a happy compromise of 
traditional forms and the uncomprehended 
challenge of concrete and steel. In the world of 
industry, designers were unhampered by pre- 


judice and achieved a beauty of functional line 


that was in no way paralleled by the domestic 
arts. 

Icy winds of contemporary Scandinavian 
design are inspiring no re-statement in the na- 
tive vernacular, only a dutiful, undigested copy- 
ing. The author’s hope for the future of English 
design is the re-awakening of publictaste through 
the efforts of the Council of Industrial Design 
and other public bodies. A cultural osmosis 
fromthe Dominions, a transfusion of ideas from 


ethnic groups, the inventiveness of the curreit 
group of artists infusing the national life with 
new creative vigour: English design awaits the 
catalyst — the competence is there. 

HELEN REDGRAVI 


Tue Case oF SALVADOR Datt. By Fleur Cowles, 
324 pp., 35 illustrations, 10 line drawings. 
Toronto: Little, Brown & Company (Canada) 
Limited. $7.25. 

Fleur Cowles is obviously earnest about the 
double meaning of her book, The Case of 
Salvador Dali, and the subtitle she gives it, 
“The biography of a great eccentric.” Her 
patiently detailed and flattering examination 
proves, among other things, that Dali as a 
human being may be a clinical case but as a 
disciplined craftsman and self-appointed 
publicity agent he is no less serious and certainly 
as financially successful as P. T. Barnum. 
Whether this qualifies him as a great artist is 
another matter. Van Gogh’s place in history is 
secure and his works are treasured not because 
of the irrational, personal acts dictated by his 
emotional instability. Were Bosch alive, the 
same psychological approach that Fleur Cowles 
adopts toward Dali would undoubtedly un- 
earth almost as many of the idiosyncrasies that 
she would have us believe are part and parcel 
of Dali’s genius. One thing she does make 
clear is the diabolical cleverness of Dali’s 
imagination that like a bubbling Vesuvius 
erupts its coruscating rivulets of hot lava which 
on cooling leaves only shapes that may intrigue 
but which arouse no feeling. 

Dali’s art is the exorcising of his private fantasy 
and his declared tenet, “Freud is my bible,” 
only educed Freud’s withering reply, “this 
man isa fanatic.” The double-image fantasies 
and other paraphernalia of his surrealistic 
regurgitations have found their accepted out- 
let as a mass-media function in the advertising 
and movie fields. 

Fleur Cowles’ enumeration of Dali’s fantastic 
activities may make for occasionally exciting 
reading; it does not convince us that visual 
legerdemain and consistent lack of taste should 
be mistaken for art. Nor do her quotations 
from his latest benefactors, Chester Dale and 
A.R. Morse, and their expenditure of $25,000 
for his religious concoctions, rouse anything 
other than a sad curiosity. The history of art is 
dotted with technically proficient men, none 
of whom, and this is to Dali’s credit, named 
themselves as well as he did in 1957 on a TV 
program, “my life is one tragical sequence of 
exhibitionism.” He has fooled only those who 
were willing to be deceived. 

Is Fleur Cowles one of them? Her assessment 
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of Dali would seem to make her culpable - “he 
isa fully recognized Cellini . . . his mind fished 
in dark pools. . . one of this century’s rarest 
examples of an eccentric talent . . . a genius.” 
Arrant, idol-worshipping nonsense. When he 
was asked the inevitable question whether he 
was mad, he replied, “me not crazy, me 
paint.” 
The one thing Dali has not yet claimed is that 
he paints, not with brushes, but with the 
waxed points of his paranoiac mustache. 
LAWRENCE SABBATH 


CANADIAN SILVERSMITHS & THEIR Marks 
1667-1867. By John Emerson Langdon. 224 pp., 
numerous illustrations. Privately printed, Lunen- 
burg, Vermont: The Stinehour Press. (Canadian 
distributors: The Albert Britnell Book Shop, 
Toronto.) Numbered limited edition of 500 

copies. $20.00. 

The publication of Mr John Langdon’s long 
awaited Canadian Silversmiths and Their Marks 
1667-1867 is gratifying to many collectors and 
owners of old silver. The book is attractively 
presented and profusely illustrated with fine 
collotype reproductions, many of them 
published for the first time. Makers’ punch 
marks are also shown by excellent photographs 
and credit for these is extended to Henry G. 
Birks who has generously made his large col- 
lection available for study and exhibition. 

The book is divided into three main sections 


REINHOLD BOOKS 


THE DYMAXION WORLD 
OF BUCKMINSTER FULLER 
by Robert W. Marks 





dealing with Quebec, Maritime and Ontario 
silversmiths and is followed by four appendices. 
While the author states in his preface that this 
book is not intended as an historical guide, 
each section is preceded by an historical note. 
Many readers will regret that additional 
material encountered by the author during his 
many years of research was not introduced, if 
only to amplify and corroborate some state- 
ments and attributions. 

During the past thirty odd years the research 
of the late Ramsay Traquair, of Gérard 
Morisset, Louis Carrier, Marius Barbeau, Ian 
Morgan and a few others have made the 
names and work of many silversmiths of 
Quebec fairly well known through publica- 
tion and exhibition in the Museum of the 
Province of Quebec, the Montreal Museum 
of Fine Arts and the Royal Ontario Museum. 
This knowledge is considerably extended and 
through precise reproductions of punch marks 
the work can be more readily identified. 

The book is the first to include extensive lists 
of Ontario and New Brunswick silversmiths 
although Harry Piers and Donald Mackay 
identified many Nova Scotians in Master Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths of Nova Scotia published 
in 1948. About ninety of the three hundred or 
more working in the Atlantic Provinces are 
listed. Some of the information gleaned from 
Dr Adam Shortt’s works on Canadian cur- 
rency and extracts from directories and news- 
paper advertisements will be unfamiliar to the 


ALPHABET THESAURUS 
A Treasury of Letter Designs 


general reader. References to some documents 
are doubtful, particularly one “dated 1 
February 1719 at Halifax” 30 years before 
Halifax was founded. Except indirectly, no 
mention is made of men who worked in 
Prince Edward Island or Newfoundland. 
The reprinting of a touch plate showing 
punch marks used by Hendery and Leslie on 
silver they made for “the trade” with notes on 
many firms of dealers should aid in distinguish- 
ing between the actual manufacturer and the 
jewellery firm to whose order they were made 
for resale. Appendix “A” on Hendery and 
Leslie, another on the marking of Canadian 
silver, notes on the marks and a fourth ap- 
pendix on the forms of Canadian silver all 
extend the knowledge of collectors in these 
fields. Inevitably there will be students and 
collectors to disagree with some of the con- 
clusions he has drawn. 

Several notes on marks are in error and con- 
tradict previous statements, perhaps because 
the author had insufficient time to co-ordinate 
his information. 

An extensive bibliography serves as acknowl- 
edgment and an indication of sources for 
future research. A carefully prepared index 
helps to unify the list of names of Canadian 
silversmiths. 

Collectors, libraries and museums can hardly 
afford to miss Canadian Silversmiths and Their 
Marks. It seems unlikely that a more compre- 


hensive book on the subject will be published 
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Here is a thorough presentation of the life and work of one 
of the most original and controversial men of our time. It 

is the outcome of a long and close friendship between the 
author and his subject. Since their first meeting some 18 
years ago, Robert Marks has been an enthusiastic advocate 
and interpreter of Fuller’s structural concepts. In this book 
he explains even the most complex of Fuller’s ideas in a 
way that makes them accessible to all readers. 


Included are all the provocative Dymaxion projects—car, 
house, deployment units and transports, as well as Fuller’s 
more recent work on Geodesic domes and space frames. 
The book also reveals the principles behind all these 

highly original designconcepts. Throughout, itis splendidly 
illustrated with photographs and drawings that graphically 
depict the plans and structures, the today and tomorrow 

in Mr Fuller's Dymaxion world. 
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cal, up-to-date look in lettering. The handy, new kind of 
index arranges the different designs according to weight 
rather than style. This clearly shows each style’s distinc- 
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spirited, severe, boisterous, harsh, or coarse. 
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borders, foreign languages, outlined letters (with or with- 
out shadows), words in various perspective, curved letters 
and ornamental alphabets. 
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in the near future although more detailed 
regional accounts may be expected. 
DONALD C. MACKAY 


GREAT DRAUGHTSMEN FROM PISANELLO TO 
Picasso. By Jakob Rosenberg. 142 pp., 256 
plates. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
(Canadian distributors: S.J]. Reginald Saunders 
and Company Limited, Toronto). $13.75. 

Jakob Rosenberg is Professor of Fine Arts and 
Curator of Prints at the Fogg Art Museum, 
Harvard University and was formerly Curator 
of the Print Room of the Berlin State Museum. 
But there is more here than the knowledge 

and scholarship we anticipate. For Mr Rosen- 
berg has in addition to his wide learning not 
only an intense love of drawings, which have 
been his life-long occupation, but great taste 
and sensibility. The combination of these 
qualities is rare and makes this book an ex- 
ceptional experience for both the student and 
the general reader. 

The contents, the author tells us, were pre- 
sented in a series of eight lectures under the 
auspices of the Lowell Institute in Boston in 
1956 and he gives convincing reasons, apart 
from the attractive alliteration of the title, for 
his choice of the eight draughtsmen selected, 
(Pisanello, Leonardo, Raphael, Diirer, 
Rembrandt, Watteau, Degas and Picasso). 
Only by the early fifteenth century and through 
Pisanello in particular did drawing become an 
expression of an artist’s personal interest and 





An honest tale speeds best being plainly told. SHAKESPEARE 


COOPER & BEATTY, LIMITED, type craftsmen, 401 Wellington W., Toronto 








there is in Mr Rosenberg’s opinion no artist 
living today of the stature of Picasso. The 
choice of the other masters, he confesses, gave 
him some difficulty. However, this concentra- 
tion upon a few great masters may, as he says, 
have its advantage for student and layman 
alike. Indeed, one could hardly hope for a 
better and more rewarding introduction to 
what great drawing is than this well produced 
book with its lucid and readable text and its 
wealth of illustrations. K. M. FENWICK 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


exico this year? San Miguel de Allende’s 

Instituto Allende offers you all this: top 
instruction all year at beginning and advanced 
levels in art, crafts, writing and Spanish; credits 
and the M.F.A. degree; Mexico’s most excit- 
ing colonial town; year-round sunshine; 
Canadian-American companionship; field 
trips; relaxed living at amazingly low cost. 
Interested in our free illustrated prospectus? 
Instituto Allende, Box C, San Miguel de 
Allende, Guanajuato, Mexico. 


— quality wood and stone carving tools. 
For free catalogue write: Canadian Sculp- 
tors’ Supply Co., P.O. Box 1303, Winnipeg 1, 
Manitoba. 









ART FORUM 


Dear Sir, 

I gather from what I read in the newspapers tliat 
plans are being made for another act of bar- 
barism in Toronto, and I should be grateful if 
you would afford me the space in your columns 
to bring this to the attention of your readers. In 
the past few years we have lost more of our old 
buildings than even we, in the name of prog- 
ress, can spare. St Lawrence Hall, I submit, we 
cannot spare. This building is regarded with 
affection by many Torontonians and with rev- 
erence by architectural historians all over the 
world. It is indisputably one of our very finest 
(remaining) old buildings. It was designed be- 
fore 1850 by William Thomas, the architect of 
St Michael’s Cathedral, and, before it was added 
to and became the St Lawrence Market, it was 
our most famous opera house. All the interna- 
tionally great singers of the second half of the 
last century sang there, including Jenny Lind. 
For how long shall we go on turning a blind 
eye to one needless act of vandalism after ano- 
ther without raising our voices? For how long 
are we going to allow ourselves to be deprived 
of our major cultural links with the past? 
Readers wishing to protest the destruction of 
St Lawrence Hall are asked to write to the Sec- 
retary of the Committee on Preservation of 
Historic Buildings, 39 Leacrest Avenue, 
Toronto. ATTILA 


GREEK 
PAINTED 
POTTERY 


by R.M. COOK 


A systematic account from 
the Protogeometric to the 
Hellenic period, this is the 
first English handbook of its 
scale since 1905, when the 
modern study of vase 
painting was just beginning. 
56 halftones and 50 line 
illustrations. $12.75 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


299 Queen St West, Toronto, 2B 





















Original Lithographs and Etchings 
by leading European and Canadian Artists 


Signed and Numbered Editions 





ARTISTICA 68 WESTMINSTER AVENUE, MONTREAL WEST 


WANTED 


DIRECTOR with organizing and adminis- 
trative ability required for the EDMONTON 
ART GALLERY duties to commence Septem- 
ber. Please state FULL PARTICULARS in 
first letter with salary expected 


Reply to: President, 9842-105 Street, 
Edmonton, Alberta 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 


We regret the omission of credit to Graham 
Coughtry, Toronto, for his design of the cover 
of the Special Issue on Graphic Design. 


SOUTHAMPTON 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS 


Extension Dept. of the Bruce County 
Historical Museum 





In the Beautiful Georgian Bay, Lake 
Huron, Bruce Peninsula Vacation Land 
Outdoor Landscape and Studio Painting 
Figure and Portrait, Sculpture, Art History 


JUNE 15th—- OCTOBER 15th 


Special Autumn Colour Classes In 
October —2 Weeks — October 1st to 15th 
For information write 
Bert Henderson, Director, Box 352 
Southampton, Ontario 








Dear Sir, 


Only last week I learned of the death of Paul- 
Emile Borduas. His death has been with me 
since then and I am moved somehow to share 
what I feel about the passing too soon of this 
passionate man. 


I met Borduas only three times — twice in New 
York and once in Paris. The last time, I called 
on him at his Paris studio on a gray Sunday in 
November 1956, I found him alone. He made 
tea and we talked for a couple of hours. I re- 
member that visit so clearly — the bare studio, 
the quiet drip of rain outside, Borduas pale and 
intense. 


How could such a slight acquaintance have left 
so deep an impression? Why was he so impor- 
tant to us? 


There was something absolute about him as an 
artist — a total commitment which made him 
intolerant of the superficial or half-hearted and 
which gave his painting its depth and, finally, 
its simplicity. He was a man possessed, unhappy 
and driven I felt, and yet carrying a rich bur- 
den. When last I saw him, he spoke of the con- 
trast between Paris and New York, the old 
world and the new. Perhaps it was the oppres- 
sive weather — it had been weeks, he told me, 
since he had seen the sun — but he felt then that 
the creative wave had left the old world, had 
passed to the new, and he longed for the brutal 
spacescape, the brilliant sun, of remembered 
Manhattan. 


He felt the identity of his art with the new thrust 
of life, the limitless and ancient vitality of the 
new world. He spoke of Gothic architecture as 
a thing set apart and treasured for itself, where- 
as Greek architecture by design and Manhattan 
who knows how are fully within the sweep of 
life, in a cosmic and historic setting. 


Speaking of his own painting, he said that he 
wasdriventowardagreatsimplicity. Heshowed 
me his latest work — black islands in a sea of 
white — and said he felt the greatest work would 
somehow be wholly white. “I feel there is some- 
thing archaic about my art,” he said, “though 
my own life is so short.” 


Yours truly, 
ROWELL BOWLES, 
New York 


CONTRIBUTORS 


ELIZABETH KILBOURN, wife of the author 
of The Firebrand, is art critic for The 
Hamilton Spectator. 
LAWRENCE SABBATH was born in Mont- 
real. He is a free-lance writer and French 
theatre critic for the Montreal Star. The 
| Artist in Action series, which begins in 
this issue, has been written expressly for 
Canadian Art. 
Evan Turner, former curator of the 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, hasrecently been appointed Direc- 
| tor of the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 





CENTRE 
D’ART DE PERCE 





SUMMER COURSES 
JULY 1 to SEPTEMBER 1 


In the beautiful Gaspé Peninsula, 
Percé, Que. 


Oil Painting: Louise Hamel 
Child Art: Pierre Lawton 
Ceramics: Suzan Kosba 

Ballet: Micheline Bourgoine 


For information write: 

Suzanne Guite-Tommi 

Centre D'Art de Percé, 
Percé, Que. 
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The Electrohome Catalina Stereo Hi-Fi Radio-Phonograph, cabinet by Deilcraft. 


SOUND SO REAL IT SURROUNDS YOU Sit in? Sure! You’re really 


“with it’” when you have your kind of music playing in stereo on an Electrohome Catalina. 

This new Electrohome stereophonic high fidelity set brings music to life. Just the way it’s played. 
With all the depth and direction of the real thing. 

Even more wonderful: you can enjoy this stereo high fidelity anywhere, in any size or shape of room. 
Electrohome stereo focusing brings exciting musical realism right to you, wherever you sit. Truly, 
the Electrohome Catalina is a musician’s stereo made for demanding people by engineers in sound. 
In every respect, the Catalina offers more: a 4-speed Garrard automatic record changer with diamond 
stereo stylus and specially-designed stereo cartridge . . . your choice of AM OR FM/AM radio . . . a magni- 
ficent hand-rubbed hardwood cabinet by Deilcraft in any of seven finishes. 

See for yourself. Better still, hear for yourself... at your Electrohome dealer’s. Let the Catalina play 
music — with you, for you or by you — with a realism you’ve never heard before. Ontario suggested list 
price: AM $339.50, FM/AM $359.50. Slightly higher elsewhere. Other models from $299.50 to $1600.00. 


BELECTROHOME #* VALUE 
2149R MADE BY CANADA’S OWN Elechiohone. KITCHENER, ONTARIO 





